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For the Companion. 
THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


It was half-a-dozen years before the war that 
Godfrey Brooks made a visit to his Cousin Syd- 
ney, in Virginia. It was his first glimpse of 
plantation life, and he was not sparing of his 
questions or comments. Boys in a strange 
place find it hard to carry about with them the 
politeness or reticence which are such easy fit- 
ting garments at home. 

The two boys were standing on the piazza, one 
sunny morning, looking down to the distant 
swamp. . 

“You mean to tell me,’’ said Godfrey, hotly, 
“that gentlemen hunted their runaway slaves 
out of the swamp with bloodhounds? Blood- 
hounds?” 

“No, I don’t. Gentlemen, of course, do no 
such dirty work. In the first place, our people 
(we don’t call them slaves) never run away. 
Why, bless you, old Uncle Peter, there, was a boy 
with my grandfather, and I’m sure I like him a 
deal better. Of all the hundreds of men and 
women my father owns, there’s not one that 
don’t respect and love him. But there’s a class of 
whites who are not so respected, and when their 
people escape, they bring them back—that’s all.” 

“It’s brutal,’”’ muttered Godfrey. 

“A man has a right to reclaim his property,” 
said Syd, coolly. 

Now neither of the boys knew much of the in- 
trinsic merits of the question. They only echoed 
the words and arguments their elders threw 
back and forth unceasingly. When Syd began 
to give the details of the late hunt after a runa- 
way horse-thief in the swamp, therefore, God- 
frey’s moral indignation cooled in the borrowed 
ardor of the chase. 

“You see,” Syd said, in conclusion, “Boosey 
was really a criminal of the worst sort, as well 
as a slave, and he belonged to old Johnson. 
Johnson’s the man that owns the hounds. 
That’s his place beyond the hill. He’s a whis- 
key distiller, and raises slaves for the market. 
O, of course he’s tabooed. Even a decent labor- 
er looks down on a man that raises slaves for the 
market.”’ 

The boys went out fishing, presently, and 
Godfrey looked with a thrill of horror into the 
dark thicket of laurel and poisonous ivy as they 
passed, where Boosey was still hidden. Down 
in his secret soul there was an idea of the fierce 
and terrible zest of hunting any thing—even a 
man—with-a bloodhound, through that tragic 
dusk and quagmire. It would be akin to the 
gladiatorial combats between man and beast of 
old Rome, or the bull-fights of the plaza, which 
his gentle Cousin Anne had learned to relish in 
Madrid. ’ 

“What do you say to riding over to Col. Page’s 
to-night?” said Syd, at supper. “The girls want 
to practise some new music before the next par- 
ty. It’s only six, now. Wecan ride over in an 
hour.” 

“All right,” said Godfrey. 

“Remember, boys,” said Dr. Brooks, “you are 
to be at home and in bed by ten.” For Syd’s 
father, while he bestowed horses, guns, every 
accessory to pleasure upon his son, with an un- 
stinting hand, yet held a tight rein on him, and 
never allowed him to fancy that he was a man, 
and not in reality a child. 

‘We'll be home by ten, sir,’ the boys said, 
promptly. 

Now Godfrey was but a school-boy, and at 
home only snubbed and kept in place by a half- 
dozen grown brothers and sisters. This riding 
out at night, therefore, on a pony, which for the 
time was his own; this calling on young ladies 
to whom he was known as Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, was an ecstatic taste of adult freedom 
which almost intoxicated the boy. When nine 
o’clock came, and Syd beckoned him from the 
sofa, where he was reading ‘‘Locksley Hall” to 
Miss Amelia Page, he rose so unwillingly as to 
cause Joe Page to look from his game of back- 
gammon. 


*Tt’s too bad in the doctor to put your cousin 
into strict prison regulations, Syd,” he said. 
“T’ll go, however, and see about your horses.” 
He came back with a queer twinkle in his eye. 
“Sam declares he hitched them securely, but 
they’re gone now. Sit down, boys, sit down. 
You may as well make the best of it. The fel- 
lows are after them. They'll be here by-and- 
by.” 

Syd looked annoyed. “TI believe Joe un- 
hitched them himself. I promised father I’d be 
back early.”” However, he sat down quietly and 
waited. Godfrey had no annoyance to hide. 

It wanted but ten minutes to eleven o’clock, 
that night, when the ponies were brought to the 
door, and the boys, after many hand-shakings 
and cordial invitations, were allowed to depart 
for home. ; 

Then the glow of gallantry and manhood be- 
gan to cool in Godfrey’s bosom, and the unpleas- 
ant tremor to take its place which was wont to 
overcome him when he was late at school. 
“Tsay, Syd, I wish we were at home,” he said, 
mounting. 

“I wish we were,” gloomily. 

“Will your father be very angry?” 

“It isn’t that. But I never broke my word to 
him before, never. I know what he thinks of a 
man that breaks his word. The road is heavy. 
It’s a good ride for an hour and a half,” shut- 
ting his watch with a snap. 

“Is there no short cut?” 

* “Yes, there’s one,” looking at him, dubiously; 
“but it’s through Johnson’s place.” 

“The dogs—they’re not loose, eh?” 

“That I don’t know. He keeps them chained 
in daytime, of course, but whether the scoundrel 
looses them at night or not, I never heard. It 
would be just like him.” 

The boys rode on, in silence. Suddenly Syd 
drew up with a jerk. Here’s the gate into John- 
son’s, and I tell you what it is, I must go this 
way, dogs or no dogs. I’m in honor bound to 
try to keep my promise as nearly as I can, no 
matter what liesin the way. Youcanridedown 
the hill; I’ll wait for you at the house.” 

“No, sir; I’m with you,” feeling himself every 
inch a man, at the chance of an adventure. 
“Open the gate, Syd. Now, comeon!” and giv- 
ing their horses the rein they struck into a gal- 
lop down the road leading close by Johnson’s 
house and stables. It was so heavily covered 
with tan-bark that the sound of the hoofs was 
deadened, and the boys spoke in whispers, afraid 

to stir the midnight silence. 
Syd nodded towards a low kennel, back of the 
stables. 

“There!” he motioned with his lips. ‘Thcre’s 
where they were when they took them to hunt 











Boosey.” 





THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 





But kennel and stables were silent and motion- 
less in the cold moonlight. 

The tan-bark was replaced by pebbles near the 
house. The boys took their ponies up on the 
short velvet turf, on which their swift feet fell 
with a crisp, soft thud, a noise hardly sufficient 
to rouse the most watchful dog, but which drove 
the blood from Godfrey’s cheeks. His short- 
lived courage had oozed out, 

“‘A man one could fight,” he thought. “But 
to be throttled like a beast, by adog.”’ The glad- 
iatorial fights of Rome did not thrill him so 
much now as the thought of them had some- 
times done. 

Thud—thud. Every beat of the hoofs upon 
the grass sounded through the boys’ brains. 
They were up to the kennels—past them—safe. 
Two minutes passed, and not a sound. God- 
frey drew a long breath, when—hark! 

A long, deep bay, like thunder, sounded 
through the night. 
“God save us! 
us,” gasped Syd. 
Glancing back, they saw two enormous black 
shapes darting from behind the shadow of the 
porch, and coming down the slope behind them. 
“Now, Pitch and Tar!” sang out Syd, “it all 
rests on you.” He shouted as cheerily, Godfrey 
thought, as though he were chasing a hare. 
Chasing and being chased were different mat- 
ters, both the boys thought; though there was 
a reckless, gay defiance about the Southern boy 
which his cousin lacked, courageous as he was. 

The ponies seemed to catch the meaning of 
Syd’s call. They looked back. Their feet scarce- 
ly touched the sward, their nostrils were red, 
their eyes distended. 

After the first fierce howl, the dogs followed 
in silence. They had no time to give tongue; 
they had work to do. 

A long stretch of pebbly road lay before the 
boys, then there was a thick patch of bushes, 
and beyond, the gate. 

There was no doubt of the horses keeping up 
their pace. Terror served them for muscle and 
blood. But the honnds were swifter of foot, at 
any time. They gained with every minute. The 
distance was about fifty yards. 

“Can we do it?” Godftey asked. His tongue 
was hot and parched. 

“Of course we’ll do it, unless the gate is 
locked.” 

After this new dread came, they were silent. 
Godfrey thought of home, his mother, and poor 
little Nell; wished he had not stubbed her as he 
used to do. 

Syd felt, desperately, in his pockets, where he 
found only a penknife. Why would not his 
father let him carry fire-atms, as the other boys? 


They’re loose, and are after 


ture, and turned his horse full on the hedge of 
privet. It leaped boldly—Godfrey’s followed. 
But the hounds followed, relentless as fate, and 
dashed through the lower branches. They were 
closer than before. 

“The gate! the gate!” cried Syd He had 
reached it, and fumbled for the bolt. Godfrey, 
a dozen paces behind, fancied he felt the tramp 
of the powerful beasts shake the ground# He 
turned, saw them coming with open jaws, closer, 
closer. 

Would the gate never open? There was a 
creak and crash, and it rolled back on its rusty 
hinges. The horses darted through so violently 
as to throw Godfrey on the ground. When he 
looked up, Syd was standing beside him, and 
from the other side of the iron bars came the 
baffled roar of the angry beasts. 

The boys rode home without a word. 

“What about reclaiming property by means 
of bloodhounds, Syd?”’ asked Godfrey. 

“It’s brutal,” cried Syd, vehemently, and then 
he laughed. “I tell you, Godfrey, one must actu- 
ally take another man’s place before he can be 
quite just to him, eh?” 
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For the Companion.’ 

POOR HATTIE, AND WHAT \BE- 

CAME OF HER. 
“The other girls are strong and brave, and I 
have no fears for them. They can earn their 
bread for the present in some way, and, I have 
no doubt, will marry, by-and-by; but poor Hat 
tie! What will become of her?” 
This was the lamentation of a mother who haa@ 
been left a widow, with the care of three young 
daughters. She owned a neat cottage and gar- 
den near the ship-yard where her husband had 
wrought, and where, in helping to Jaunch a ship, 
he had been killed. 
Mrs. Hale was a brave, sensible woman, and 
proved her love for her husband by taking up 
his work with a strong will. She resolved that, 
if God spared her health, her girls should con- 
tinue at school, and be well clothed and fed, and 
accept no help from anybody till forced to do so 
by providences which she could not control. 
She had one thousand dollars life insurance; 
but she did not spend half of it in crape and 
bombazine, and then sit down and ery till the 
other half was gone. She took the pink roses 
out of the girls’ straw hats, and replaced them 
with black ribbons. She gave away her own 
nice straw bonnet, trimmed with purple violets, 
and laid her bright cashmere’shawl among the 
things of her youth. 

Then she bought plain black dresses and 
sacks, as better suited to her feelings than those 
that were gay in color; and after that, took up 
her heavy burden, and bore it as patiently as she 
could. She found plenty of time, even then, for 
grief; and often, when the children were sleep- 
ing, did she wet her pillow with tears for the loss 
she had sustained. Wasn’t she a truer woman 
than the widow who rolls herself in crape, like 
a mummy, and spends her time in weeping and 
complaining, and, by inefficiency, places another 
family on a community for support? 

Mrs. Hale took the schoolmaster to board, and 
engaged “straw-work,” for herself and for” the 
girls. Kate and Mary were bright girls, and as 
brave as their mother. They rose very early, to 
learn their lessons before school time, and devot- 
ed every leisure moment between the sessions to 
their straw work; and God smiled on them, as 
He always does on the submissive sufferer and 
the willing worker. 

But still, ‘poor Hattie’s’”’ pale face and frail 
form, as she moved about on her crutch, roused 
the question, ‘‘What will become of her?” in the 
mother’s heart, whenever she thought of leaving 
het in the world motherless. 

Kate studied, and braided straw, and washed, 
and ironed, and baked; and, after a few years, 
she matried the schoolmaster, and had a neat 
little cottage of her own, and was yery happy, 
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Mary became schoolmistress in fhe next dis- 
trict, and added many comforts to the widow’s 
home. In the meantime, poor Hattie had out- 
grown her rheumatism, and had exchanged her 
crutch fer a very high-heel boot, and “‘was not,” 
as she said, with a smile, “so very lame, after 
all.” She had a great taste for music, and 
used to go into the minister’s parlor an hour 
every day, to practise, without any teacher, on 
the piano. And people said, “What a pity poor 
Hattie can’t havea piano!” But that was out 
of the question. 

One day a ship-carpenter, who had received 
much kindness from Mrs. Hale when he was an 
apprentice to her husband, returned from sea, 
and came directly to their house, to -offer sym- 
pathy and aid if it was needed. He brought 
ivory fans for the older girls, and a large box of 
shells, and a shell wreath, and two shell butter- 
flies, shaking and nodding on silver wire springs, 
for “poor Hattie.” And he said, “I brought 
home almost a barrel of shells, which I will 
leave here till I decide what to do with them.” 

After the family had gone to bed for the night, 
Hattie sat down and examined her shell wreaths 
and butterflies, as closely as if she expected to 
find pearls under leaf and wing. . After a while, 
a smile played over her face, and she whispered,— 


‘¥ can do that, andl can make money by it, 
too!” 


In the morning, she took a handful of her tiny 
shells to the jeweller. She showed him the 
wreaths and the butterflies, and asked if he 
could cut the shells so that they could ke strung 
on wires. He offered to procure the silver wire 
for her, and to get a tool by which she could 
clip the points from the rice shells, and sought 
to aid her in every way in his power. 

“Why, Hattie,” he said, “you might make 
money as well as amuse yourself with these 
shells. The ladies who board at the hotel would 
buy such butterflies as that, to put in their hair.” 

Hattie went to work with a good will. The 
next week, several pearly butterflies were flutter- 
ing in the jeweller’s window. He exhibited and 
praised them to the city ladies who came to have 
their watches regulated or their jewelry mended. 
The sale once begun, ‘“‘poor Hattie” had her 
hands full. Ladies came to sce her to get but- 
terflies and wreaths for themselves and their 
friends, and one lady engaged all she could make 
in the autumn, for a grand city fair at Christmas. 

That “fair” spread the fame of the shell flow- 
ers and butterflies; and orders began to pour in 
on “poor Hattie” to such a degree that her 
mother and sister were obliged to lay aside their 
straw to help her in the evening. 

Soon, the happy girl began to design baskets, 
and brackets, and many other little fancy arti- 
cles; and then the young sailor pronounced it 
“a real business for her,” and presented her with 
the barrel of shells. 

Soon, the woods and forests, as well as the 
sea, were laid under tribute to Hattie. She made 
ferneries and aquariums, as well as shell work, 
and in a year or two had quite a little sum to 
lay aside for,—something. Her mother, and sis- 
ters, and the minister, as well as all interested 
in her, said “it must be for a piano,” and that 
was the final decision. When the first payment 
was made on it, it was brought home, and Hat- 
tie begun in good earnest to fit herself for a 
music teacher. 

And she did fit herself for it, and, in so doing, 
fitted herself for bearing a great, and, at that 
time, an unseen burden. 

As a little girl, she had been lifted, and car- 
ried, and comforted; but, by the time she was 
twenty-one years old, she was lifting, and carry- 
ing, and comforting others. She had changed 
from the burden into the burden-bearer. 

Happy Kate had, before this time, been called 
away from earth; and her husband, himself del- 
icate in health, with one child, had come te Mrs. 
Hale for the care and comfort they needed, but 
were too poor to buy with money. The health 
of the little schoolmistress, too, had failed, and 
she could no longer walk a mile to and from her 
school. 

‘Phen Hattie showed her strong and her gener- 
ous heart. “Mother,” she said, “if you'll take 
care of poor Mary and the baby, I knowI can 
get along with the housework, and fancy work, 
and my three little music scholars.” 

In lesa than a year, the baby’s father died; 
and for months before, and for two years after- 
ward, all the money which came into that fam- 
ily was earned by the poor little Hattie, of whom 
so many had exclaimed, “What will become of 
her!” 

While Hattie was working on thus bravely, 
and the mother was growing grayer, and the 
baby beginning to prattle vety sweetly, a great 
ship was crossing the sea, bearing one who was 
to change the whole face of affairs at the cottage. 

When Hattie was very little and very lame, 
she had a playmate, Willie Bush, who pitied her 


so much that he always stayed at home from 
the berrying parties, and other long, merry 
tramps of the village children, to pile chips with 
her into towers and castles in the ship-yard, or 
to sail tiny boats of his own making, in the great 
public trough from which travellers’ horses 
stopped to drink. 

Once, as he was launching a full-rigged schoon- 
er, the Hattie Hale, in this mimic sea, a merry 
party, setting off for a day’s frolic in a distant 
forest, rushed past them. Kate shouted, ‘“‘Good- 
by, Hattie, darling; if I was strong enough, I’d 
carry you in my arms; but you’ve got good little 
Willie to play with you to-day.” 

Hattie loved the woods, and it was a bitter 
thing that she could not visit them with the 
otherchildren. She sat down on the edge of the 
trough, put her little pink apron to her eyes, and 
burst out crying. Poor Willie was as much af- 
flicted as herself, and tried to comfort her. 

“Never mind, Hattie!’ he said. ‘‘ Woods aint 
much. They’re there all the time, and anybody 
can see them. Some day, you shall go in our 
wagon to the circus; and when I’m a man, I'll 
build you a gold house to live in, and a gold 
carriage to ride in, and have a horse with gold 
harness, and you shall drive him with a gold 
whip; and’”—— 

“Boo, hoo, hoo!” sobbed Hattie. “I can’t walk 
up the gold stairs,if you do! I—I don’t want to 
be lame, Willie!” ‘ 

“But you won’t be lame when you're big,” 
said Willie, hopefully; “and if you are, I’ll buy 
two gold crutches for you, and that’s what none 
of the other girls will have! I wouldn’t mind 
being lame, if I was you. ’Taint much to be 
able to walk. Every body walks, but every 
body don’t have gold houses and crtitches.” 

This bright prospect drove away the clouds; 
and they played all the afternoon, during wRich 
time the Hattie Hale made several successful 
foreign voyages, bringing home cargoes of 
“gold,” which seemed the one important article 
in the mind of the ambitious owner. 

Years had flown since then, and the iittle 
dreamer, grown to manhood, had been off in a 
foreign land, with his father, building ships of 
war. The family had now returned, and, with 
their increased means, had bought a beautiful 
place not many miles from theirold home. Wil- 
lie’s ‘gold dreams” had always been a family 
Joke; and before they were fairly settled in the 
new home, his mother said, “It’s about time you 
look up that little lame girl, Will, and get your 
gold house and crutches ready!” 

“[’ve inquired about her, already,” he said, 
“and found that no one has taken her off. She 
don’t need acrutch of any kind now, and I’ve 
no doubt she will be satisfied with a house of 
boards and mortar! I’m going to offer her part 
of this one, to-morrow!’’ 

In six months, this brave girl, no longer “poor 
Hattie,” was installed as “only daughter” in the 
house of the rich ship-builder; and all care was 
lifted from the heart of her mother by the kind- 
ness of her husband. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO LIVES. 


“You have given up your plan of being a mis- 
sionary, Thorpe?” said his friend, Rev. Charles 
Fane, one evening, ‘while they held a long, con- 
fidential talk. 

“I must give it up. HowcanI go?” And Mr. 
Thorpe glanced over to the other side of the 
room, where his mother sat, a feeble old lady, 
wrapped in heavy shawls, although it was mid- 
summer. ‘‘Her hold on life is fragile as a thread. 
Her physician tells me that without my care and 
presence she would not live a month.” 

“But ought you not to give up every thing for 
the work to which the Lord calls you?” 

“The Lord calls me first to the duties near at 
hand, I think,” said Mr. Thorpe. “If, after 
they are performed, He opens the way to others, 
then will be the time to attend to them.” 

But after his friend had gone, bitter doubts 
and regrets assailed him. He was but a young 
man just out of college. His class had looked 
upon him as the man among them surest to 
make a mark in the world; yet he had done 
nothing, while‘already Sam Potter, who had not 
even taken an honor, was winning applause as 
a stump speaker, in the political campaign just 
opening. Forbes and Ray were writing for the 
magazines, and Dale had gone as missionary to 
China, and in Thorpe’s eyes ranked with the 
martyrs of old times. 

But there had been but one road open to 
Thorpe. His father died, and it was necessary 
that he should run the mills at least for a couple 
_” ~ears, in order not to sacrifice the interest of 
the younger children, 

To-night he thought of himself in India, sur- 


rounded by strange oriental shapes and the signs’ 





ef that most mysterious and ancient of pagan 


creeds. He thought of the glowing skies, of 
waving palms, of danger and death in a thou- 
sand shapes, and of the mighty zeal that would 
inspire and lead him on to meet them. Here, 
instead, came old Jones, with the accounts of 
the day to go over, as usual. 

Mr. Thorpe could not conceal his impatience 
and disgust. Before the evening was over, he 
had poured out all his anxieties and dreams in 
Jones’ ear. He fancied he, at least, would ap- 
preciate the noble devotion that prompted his 
wish. 

“Na doot it’s all varry fine; na doot,” said 
the old Scotchman, wagging his head. “But it 
wad na be honest to follow your own desires 
and leave the business gang till the dogs. It 
wad be cheating your brothers, who cannot help 
themselves. It wad na be honest, George.’’ 

Now it is a little hard on a gallant, generous 
young man, like Thorpe, who is brimful of zeal 
to do some great deed, to be brought down to 
the turning of some vwearisome grindstone, 
wherein lies neither danger nor glory, and be 
told that it is simple duty. But it is a lesson 
which almost every boy and girl has to learn, 
as well as George Thorpe. 

Mr. Fane had established a Sunday school 
among the operatives in Thorpe’s woollen mills. 
On going to it the next Sunday morning he 
passed through the poorest part of the village 
or highway, to the little church. A shanty door 
was open in the adjoining alley, and he stopped 
beside it. 

“Phil! Philip!” he called. 

A shock of red hair was lifted from the bed, 
and a pale, dirty face turned sleepily toward 
him. 

“O Philip! Not at Sunday school?” 

“I be dead beat, Mr. Fane.” 

“But is this the way to spend God’s holy day, 
in sleep?” The clergyman was deeply grieved, 
for he had a keen interest in the boy, but Phil 
only sat looking at him dully, and when he 
turned away, tumbled back into the flock bed, 
and soon was snoring, again. 

“Phil was drinking, last night,” said another 
boy, coming up. “He said he was sick, and he 
thried the liquor.” 

Mr. Fane walked on with young Dr. Fellows, 
who had just joined him. 

“T have not been so disappointed in years!” 
he broke forth. ‘I had great hopes of that boy, 
Phil. He is one of the furnace feeders, you 
know.” 

“Yes, a cripple.” 

“A poor, weakly, attenuated creature, reared 
in ignorance and vice, but with the most devour- 
ing hunger for knowledge I have ever known. 
Did you ever notice his protuberant forehead? 
A weighty brain, there, sir! Fine moral in- 
stincts! I brought him into our Sunday school, 
and for a time he learned more rapidly than any 
other scholar. But he has fallen off of late. I 
feared he was taking to evil courses, but I did 
not look for the Sabbath spent in sleep and 
whiskey drinking!” 

“You must make some allowance for Phil,” 
said the doctor, gently. “He is but a sickly 
creature, as you said. Nature demands some 
respite from the strain of overwork at the hot 
furnace, and takes it in sleep.” 

Mr. Fane shook his head, but was silent. 
Late that evening Dr. Fellows passed Phil sit- 
ting on the curbstone, watching the boys play- 
ing marbles. His head, as he sat there, appeared 
as large as half his body. 

“How goes it, my boy?” said the doctor, 
kindly. 

Phil shook his head “I’m dead beat,” he 
said, in the same words he had used that morn- 
ing. “I wanted to go to school; but I’ve slept 
allday. I just dragged myself out. I aint even 
washed,” looking down wearily at his grimy 
hands. 

“You make good headway in school, I hear, 
Phil?” 

“Yes, I did, sir,” eagerly. ‘‘With what I learned 
on Sundays and at nights, I caught up to Jem 
Hayes, who’s been steady at school for a year, 
and never was in the mill. But new, when 
night comes, I’ve got such a pain in my head, 
and a sort of goneness in my breast, sir, that I 
can’t bear the sight of a book. The men said 
whiskey was what I needed, and I triedit. But 
twasn’t the thing.” 

“No, it was not the thing. Nor are books the 
thing while you work as youdo, my lad. You 
must give up your place over the furnace, or 
your beoks.”’ 

“T can’t starve,” said Phil, drearily. 

He sat quietly a long while after the doctor 
left him, poking with his shoe into the gutter, 
in adull, hopeless way. The doctor, much as 
he pitied him, had but a dull apprehension of 
the ambition or hopes of the poor cripple, or what 
it cost him that day to give them up. 





Now young Mr. Thorpe did not give up all 





hopes of a missionary life. He began to save 
money by every means in his power, in order 
that he might leave his brothers’ property se- 
cure, as soon as they would be old enough to take 
charge of their mother. His annoyance was 
great, therefore, when, two months later, old 
Mr. Jones, his overseer, proposed to him to stop 
work in the mills two hours earlier in the day. 
“Ye’ll lose by it; but it’ll be only just,” said 
the old Scotchman. “Your men are overworked, 
They give you too much for their wages. In 
other towns, where there’s other mills, they’d 
strike. But they ean’t help themselves here, 
You have them in your power. They must 
work in your hours, or starve. But you could 
deal justly.” 

“TI want to be just; but I shall lose heavily, 
It would cause such a falling off in my income, 
that I must give up all thoughts of missionary 
work for a long time to come. I want to give 
my life to some noble purpose, Jones.” 

“Give these men their ane first. Ye suld be 
just before you’re generous, George.” 

After some delay, Mr. Thorpe made the change, 
If any body had seen how great was his sacri- 
fice, and had praised him for the self-denial, it 
would not have been so hard to make it. But 
the workmen accepted the short time as their 
right, without thanks, and indeed grumbled a 
little that they had not had it sooner. The 
neighboring gentlemen only said,— 

“Ah, Thorpe! made a change ia your work- 
ing “hours? Well, that’s only fair. This eley- 
en hour rule is infamous, isn’t it? Always 
thought so.” 

Thorpe felt it hard. The sacrifice was bitter. 
Yet he had not been generous, only just. He 
had only done his duty. Was this the way God’s 
work was to be done? 

Dr. Fellows called on him one day. Your men 
have established a reading-room, gymnasium, 
free baths, and night school. They have time to 
attend to such things now.” 

“Can I give any thing to help?” his hand go- 
ing quickly to his pocket. 

“No. Better let them help themselves. They 
like it better and it strengthens them. Fairer 
wages and less charity is my motto.” 


In the night school Phil was soon one of the 
most promising scholars. Lighter work, the 
gymnasium, and free baths made a different boy 
of him physically. He grew stout, his step 
lighter, his, eye clear and bright. By the time 
spring came, Rev. Mr. Fane called on Mr. Thorpe 
to contribute to the salary of a teacher who 
could take a class of the mill-boys, when off 
work. 

“Who is your teacher?” he asked. 

“A young lad, named Philip Dodge, who is 
trying to make money enough to enter college.” 

“Why not raise the sum necessary, and send 
him at once?” 

“Better he should earn it, and make himself 
thorough in the rudiments, by teaching them.” 

So by means of the moncy contributed by Mr. 
Thorpe, Phil at last entered college. Yet there 
was no great heroism, or generosity, in the giv- 
ing of it. It was simple duty. Mr. Thorpe was 
repaid by the improved conduct of his hands, 
and Phil earned the money as much as though 
he had cut wood for it. 

Twelve years passed. The way was never 
opened for Mr. Thorpe to go out to preach the 
Gospel in India. Home duties, imperative and 
unmistakable, hedged him in. Yct he never 
lost his early desire to go, or interest in those 
who had gone. 

Once, in New York, he met a ‘missionary, who 
had been one of the most successful teachers of 
civilization and Christianity in Hindostan, and 
who, after a few months’ visit home, was soon 
to return to the East. He was a young man, 
with a fine, truthful face, surmounted by a crop 
of red hair. ; 

Mr. Thorpe called on him with several other 
gentlemen, who were curious to see the yeung 
missionary preacher, whose name had become 
widely known in this country. To his surprise, 
he came forward to meet him, before they were 
presented, with outstretched hands. 


“Mr. Charles Thorpe, if I am not mistaken? 
Iam Philip Dodge. You do not know me, Mr. 
Thorpe. But I remember you, very naturally. 
I was a feeder in your mills for many years, and 
afterward taught the night school.” 

“I do not recall either the face or the nante 43 
belonging to the mills. But,” said he, smiling, 
“T have often wished that I were Philip Dodge, 
in India. God has given you the work to do 
that I have coveted all my life, Mr. Dodge, 
while I have run the mills.”’ 

“T think your old Scotch overseer would tell 
you, Mr. Thorpe, If the Lord gi’e ye twa foot of 
earth at hame, to dig it, an’ He'll tak care of His 
harvest fields afar off.’ ” 





“Yes,” quoted Mr. Thorpe, “ ‘it matters little 
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whether crowned or crownless, so that God’s 
work is done.’ ”’ 

The two men talked for an hour or two, and 
parted as warm friends. But neither knew how 
their lives had joined, nor how Charles Thorpe, 
doing his duty in his woollen mills, yet preached 
the Gospel in Indja. 


° ———~or—_____ 


For the Companion. 
JACK AND JILL, 


Not the worthy pair that had the sorry race 
from the hill-top, splashing themselves with wa- 
ter from their pails, and breaking their precious 
crowns, and whose poetical memoirs have been 
written by that late lamented autheress, Mrs. 
Goose. That lady left sach a vagueness about 
her characters that critics have never agreed on 
the sex of her Jill; but we knew what our Jill 
was, for we have seen him, and helped to comfort 
him in his fall. 

We were living in a pretty cottage, a little dis- 
tance from one of our suburban villages; our 
family, at the time, consisting of two ladies, 
two little boys, and a servant. One day, a tre- 
mendous banging—a sort of milkman’s tap— 
caused me to run down stairs, and into the kitch- 
en, whence the sound proceeded. 

The strangest-looking fellow had answered 
his own knock, and walked in. He was tall, and 
very thin and pale, with a haggard look, which 
bespoke feeble health. 

He seated himself on the doorstep with a 
pleasant smile, remarking, “Well, I am glad of 
arest, for I’m tired almost to death, travelling, 
and about starved, beside. I’d like some cold 
meat, and a bowl of powerful strong coffee.” 

As we had no meat, we set a large piece of 
cold broiled salmon before him, and offered to 
make him a cup of tea, 

“Tea isn’t of any account,” he said, “but if 
sou’ll set that girl to making me some coffee, I’ll 
thank you. Tea is of no account when a fel- 
low’s nerves are like mine; but coffee, as black 
as ink, will set him right up. If you’d used 
liquor as long and as free as I have, tea wouldn’t 
do much for you. I’m breaking up bad habits, 
now.” 

He was, as he had said, ‘‘nearly starved,”’ and 
before the coffee was ready, the pound or more 
of salt salmon and half a loaf of bread had 
vanished. 

He seemed as docile as a kitten, and although 
we were so defenceless, fear never entered our 
hearts. His dress was most peculiar. The prin- 
cipal garment was a grass green overcoat, with 

ashort waist, collar running half way up to his 
crown, and skirts almost to the ground. It was 
ornamented with huge brass buttons, bearing a 
strange device—half beast, half bird, perched 
on crossed swords. The whole looked like the 
military coat of an officer, from some unknown 
land, and of bygone ages. 

His nether garments were evidently deficient 
in some respect, as he kept pulling the skirt of 
the coat over them, and putting pins into it to 
keep it closed. 

After he was satisfied with “‘black coffee,”’ he 
rose up, passed round the corner of the house, 
and looked up and down the street with an anx- 
ious and disappointed air. Taking his seat 
again, on the doorstep, he drew a sigh, and said, 

“T can’t think what has become of that other 
fellow. I’m afraid I’ve lost him for good.” 

“Who is he?” we asked. 

“O, a fellow that I always go with. He’s been 
there where I’ve been—in Worcester—you know 
—getting cured. You know where,” he added, 
with a sly wink. 

We had begun to suspect as much, and asked 
him why he had left the asylum so poorly 
clothed. 

“O,” he replied, “I and the other fellow 
thought we were cured. We’re better judges 
than the doctors, that were always straight in 
the hed, so we came Off without saying good- 
by. I bought tliis surtout at a Jew’s shop, in 
town, for seventy-five cents, I earned picking up 
chips. They said it was French, and that they’d 
had it on hand seventeen years, or more. The 
other fellow was never very crazy, only sort of 
contrary and headstrong, and had screaming 
spells, so’t nobody could live in a private house 
with him. But up there he quit his noise quick, 
and they set him to sawing and splitting kind- 
ling, and made him do regular day’s work. 
But he wasn’t crazy enough to like work, I tell 
you. So we two cut and run till we came toa 
Piece of woods, and I guess they thought we 
Weren’t werth chasing. I teld the other fellow 
that I wouldn’t go near my heme in Boston, bn 
that I had an uncle in Portland that was rich,—he 
Was mayor, for all I knew—and if we could walk 
there, he’d take us both in, and support us like 
gentlemen. 

“We'd got as far as Brighton, and there, in 


an organ and a monkey. He was the funniest 
monkey I ever saw! He danced, and fiddled, 
and turned somersets, and walked on crutches, 
and boxed the boys’ ears, and then wound up 
by playing deacon, and taking up a collection 
in his hat. 

“T never laughed so in my life! When the 
monkey went away, J found I’d lost the other 
fellow, and I didn’t know what to do, I can’t 
get along without him. We’ve been together so 
much for three years that the folks up there used 
to call us Jack and Jill. He didn’t like that, be- 
cause, he said, Jill was a girl. But he couldn’t 
prove it, because all the witnesses in the case 
are dead and gone.” 

Here he sprang up suddenly, and ran round 
te the front of the house, to look again for “that 
other fellow.” : 

“Tt’s a long walk to Portland, alone,”’ he said, 
mournfully; ‘‘and may be my uncle wouldn’t let 
me in, and then I’d die in the street. I wish I 
could find that other fellow; he’s so well and 
strong he could take care of me. May be he ran 
on after the monkey,-and may be they’!l steal 
him to make an organ man of him. How I wish 
I dared to go home! I would,if mother wasn’t 
dead. She could always manage me; but father 
and sister would put me up there again. 

“I’m a printer, and I did night work on a Bos- 
ton paper, and I got to drinking with my com- 
panions. It upset my poor brain. Can you give 
me a coat and a pair of pants, lady? for this 
coat’s awful hot.” : 

The wardrobe of an absent youth was drawn 
upon, and the stranger had his choice of two 
pairs. “I'll take both of them,” he said, “for if 
I find that other fellow he’ll need ’em. Ladies 
where we stopped for foed, said he was a dis- 
grace to humanity, but they didn’t give him any 
clothes.” 

Choosing to keep the second pair for some 
ether needy one than that mythical “the other 
fellow,”’ we told him so. 

He was quite satisfied, and said, “I guess, as 
nobody’s passing, just now, I’ll go into the street 
and put mine on, and throw the old ones away.” 

An exclamation of astonishment from Bridget 
awoke him to the impropriety of that step, and 
induced him to accept her advice to “chaste on to 
the nixt barn, and make a drissing-room 0’ 
that.”” 

“So I will,’”’ he said, “if you’ll give me some- 
thing to keep me from starving if I don’t find 
that other fellow on the road. If I find him I’ll 
be all right; for he gets whatever he wants, one 
way or another, excepting pantaloons and shoes.”’. 

We promised him a nice lunch if he would go 
on to Boston, to his friends, and he replied, 
“Well, if you say so, I will.” 

And, laden with cake, and pie, and apples, 
and pantaloons, the poor fellow sct off. After 
bidding us good-by, he ran back to remark, “I 
hope to mercy I’ll find that other fellow some- 
where.” 

That night, long after the lights had disap- 
peared from the village windows, having talked 
over the sad history of our poor visitor, we pre- 
pared to ascend to the chambers, as we usually 
did, in a solid phalanx of ladies, boys and ser- 
vant, led and guarded by Ponto, a valiant setter 
belonging to a ncighbor, who, with more than 
human pity and sympathy, had come unasked, 
and taken up his abode with us in our loneli- 
ness. 

When we reached the stairs near the front 
door, Ponto drew back and refused to go up. 

Neither coaxing nor whistling could move him, 
and he lay down at our feet as stubborn as a 


mule. 

The boys tried to pull him by the collar, but 
he wouldn’t be pulled. Then one of them, a 
stout fellow, took him up bodily and carried him 
up stairs; but no sooner had he reached the 
landing than he beat a retreat, and running 
down, stretehed liimself at full length across the 
threshold. 

He had never acted so before, but had always 
obeyed gladly the whistle which invited him to 
his soft mat at the foot of the boys’ bed. 

But Ponto knew what he was about. He had 
heard a strange step out of doors, and he felt 
that, as he had the castle to guard, it was no 
time for inglorious repose. 

While we were standing near the front door, 
and talking about his strange behavior, the bell 
was pulled from the outside with the gentlest 
possible motion. We started in surprise and 
hesitated; but as there was nothing else to be 
done, we put on brave and careless fates, and 
threw the portals wide open. 

The forlorn looking creature who stood there 
must have been surprised at the cordial welcome 
he received, in which two ladies, two boys, a 
buxom Irish girl and a brown setter all vied with 
each other for the honor of being first to open 
the door! 





front of the hotel, we stopped in a crowd to see 





In a real beggar’s whine, the man, a tall, 


rough looking fellaw, asked, “Will you please 
to let me come in and sleep here to-night? I’ve 
travelled all the way from Worcester to Brighton, 
and from Brighton back here ag’in, ’cause I lost 
my friend, and am a huntin’ of him. 

‘He’s a gentleman that lived in Worcester. 
We boarded together, and I sort o’ waited on 
him. He was rich, and took care of me; but 
since I lost him at Brighton, this morning, I’ve 
worn my pants and shoes all out, walking and 
running after him. The major of Portham’s 
his uncle, and he writ for us to come dewn and 
spend Fourth of July, and help him to put up 
the fireworks. But I’ve lost the gentleman; 
and even if I find him, I can’t go to the major’s 
with my pants all tore off, and barefoot!” 

We suggested our next neighbor’s barn as of- 
fering more fitting accommodations than our 
house, and sent a message by him to our friend- 
ly neighbor, that the lady at the cottage would 
be greatly obliged if he would accommodate this 
man for the night in his barn. 

“If you’d only give me a pair of pants, lady, 
so’t Icould go to Portham and help with the 
fireworks—if I find the gentleman I lost—I’d be 
awful ’bliged to you; and a hat, and a coat, and 
a pair of good stout boots, too, I want.” 

The pants reserved after supplying the guest 
of the morning, and a vest, were brought out 
and presented, but for shoes—none that had 
ever crossed that threshold could hold the great 
brown foot which was thrust over it then to 
awaken our sympathy! 

He took his bundle and walked off very peace- 


for daring to be a beggar. 


who was to introduce him into grand society in 
Portland! 


“Jack and Jill.” 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY 
A 


In Four Parts.—Part II, 


ter. 


the ship. 


gation. 
At last Black Dick told him his plans. 


for his trouble. 
The bushranger was surprised, and, after a mo 
ness, nevertheless. 


of evading suspicion was to go in with oil. 


into San Francisco, the capital of California. 


far out of her course would be suspicious. 


gained, by it. 


should be taken. 


chase. The men were told that their best chance o 


whether he had formed any definite plan. I am in 
clined to think he had not. 


of time. 














ably, although Ponto strove hard to punish him 


He roused our kind neighbor and found shel- 
ter in his barn; and at daybreak, next morning, 
was seen setting off in search of the gentleman 


We sincerely hope he found him, but 
that was the last we ever saw or heard of the 
poor shattered fellows, whose warm and con- 
stant friendship had given them the names of 


The mate continued watchful of evenis-cn board 
the captured vessel, as was stated in the ist chap- 
He became convinced that active opposition to 
the bushrangers would be altogether useless. He 
knew very well that they would not hesitate at the 
murder of them all, if they had any thing to gain 
thereby. Nay, he believed that they would put such 
a design into execution immediately, but for the ne- 
cessity they were under of having men to manage 


He saw, therefore, that the best course to pursue 
was to make himself necessary to them. Thus it 
was that within a week he had convinced Black 
Dick that they could do nothing without him, and 
that it was necessary to retain tlfe captain, in order 
to do some of the calculation required for the navi- 


They were 
to go to California, to sell the ship, and make off 
with the money. The Yorkshireman coolly turned 
round to the bushranger, looked him steadily in the 
face, and asked him how much he was to be paid 


ment’s pause, burst into a short laugh. ‘That’s 
what I call cool;’’ but he was pleased at the cool- 


California being the destination, the mate thought 
it best to persuade Black Dick that the likeliest way 
But 
the Mary Ann was clean. The bushranger pointed 
out to the mate, when he suggested that they should 
try to catch a fish or two, that they had been re- 
turning to Hobart Town without oil, and naturally 
asked why they could not go in the same condition 


The mate said, in reply, that the ship belonged to 
Hobart Town, that it was natural they should go 
there, in order to see their friends, and give an ac- 
count to the owners of the ship; but that in Califor- 
nia, the circumstance of a southern ship going so 


However, the mate did not press his point; he 
was not very certain that any good end could be 
His moderation and want of eager- 
ness made the bushranger think the more favorably 
of the plan, and at length determine that the advice 


Every thing was got ready for the purposes of the 


getting safely into San Francisco was to take with 
them acargo which should give them the appear- 
ance of having been about a lawful pursuit. I don’t 
know what was in the mate’s head at the time he 
made the suggestion which had been adopted, or 


Possibly he thought 
that the great point to be aimed at was the gaining 


He knew that the colonial government would be 
quite certain to send a man-of-war after them, and 
that the pursuer would most likely think California 
“was the proposed destination of the runaways. On 
fhe other hand, to meet with whales, they would 


have to go somewhat out of the ordinary course to 
California, because, though landsmen are generally 
unaware of the fact, ships usually keep within very 
narrow tracks, and very seldom strike out a new 
course for themselves, 

As aset-off to the disadvantage of leaving the or- 
dinary track, the mate considered it probable that 
on the whaling ground they might meet with other 
vessels, by the help of which he might get a chance 
of sending a message to an English man-of-war. 

The captain was in high glee at the prospect of 
sport. The mate took every thing very easily, as 
every body thought, and meantime was puzzling his 
brains as to what course he should adopt to make 
other people aware of the true state of affairs on 
board the Mary Ann. 

In a few days the joyful cry was heard announc- 
ing that a fish was in sight. A boat was lowered; 
the captain was placed in it, with an equal number 
of ex-convicts and ordinary sailors as his crew. The 
convicts, however, carried pistols; for they were by 
no means inclined to trust the rest. I need not de- 
scribe the chase. They were successful. The con- 
victs soon became enamored of its excitement, its 
fine sport, and the risk. It was as exciting as bush- 
ranging, and quite as dangerous. 

Then, too, they had from one day’s work obtained 
three hundred pounds’ worth of oil. A few such 
days’ work, and they would have something to sell 
when they reached California. The latter was the 
argument which told most en some of the men; but 
Black Dick shook his head.. He wanted to be in 
port before it was at all likely that any news of their 
capture of the vessel had preceded them. 

A day or two more of such sport as they had had, 
and they could go into California with a good pre- 
tence. 

The next day, as an observation showing their po- 
sition had been entered, while the captain was mark- 
ing their latitude and longitude on the chart, ac- 
cording to the daily custom on board ship, the mate 
took advantage of the momentary absence of the 
bushranger to make him notice how near they would 
be to a certain island, which was then one of the na- 
val stations of her majesty in the South Pacific. 

The poor lad Charley continued to be ill-treated. 
Every kind of petty oppression which the ill-will of 
bad men could suggest was heaped upon him. His 
life was a long misery. He had insufficient food and 
insufficient rest; he was rope’s ended without the 
smallest compunction; he was exposed to all weath- 
ers, and was at every ruffian’s beck and call. 

Next day, another whale was sighted. The boat 
was lowered, a similar crew placed in her, and the 
pursuit began. The fish (as the whale, in defiance 
of naturalists, is called by sailors) led them a long 
chase; so long that they lost sight of the ship alto- 
gether, and but for the fact that the Mary Ann fel- 
lowed in the direction which they had taken, they 
wou!d have had great difficulty in finding their way 
back. 

The late return, however, suggested a plan to the 
mate, which he thought might be put into execu- 
tion. Ifthe captain, when steering the whaler, could 
again manage to get out of sight of the ship, he might 
contrive not to be seen again, and to make his way 
to the island, where, as we have seen, he was pretty 
sure to find an English man-of-war. 

There were many difficulties in the way. The cap- 
tain was not the man who could readily take a hint; 
he must be directly communicated with. Accord- 
ingly, as the ship’s calculatiéns were being made 
next day, when the mate was asked by the captain 
to check his working, the former wrote upon the 
slate, ‘‘Lose yourself, and make off for the island.” 

The captain had the sense, after reading the mes- 
sage, to turn the slate, and take the opportunity of 
afterwards rubbing out the writing without arousing 
| the suspicion of the convict captain, who had been 
seated at the opposite side of the cabin-table while 
this had been going on. 

When the ship’s position was marked on the chart, 
the mate laid his rule quite naturally on the course 
which would lead from the spot the ship then occu- 
pied to the island. ‘West-by-north, exactly,” was 
the involuntary remark of the captain. 

That same day the boat was manned again. The 
crew was composed of three convicts, who, accord- 
ing to custom, and for fear of an attack, were armed, 
and five of the crew of the Mary Ann. Charley was 
put in, in order to take the place of the harpoon- 
thrower at the oar, when the whale had been 
reached. * 

From the moment they left the ship, the mate de- 
termined that he would do his utmost to get the 
Mary Ann under the notice of the man-of-war on the 
station. He went bélow, leaving the bushranger in 
charge, in order that he might have the sleep to 
which, in the ordinary routine of the ship’s work, he 
was entitled. 

Before getting into his berth, he gave one more 
look seaward, and, though he could not by this time 
see the boat, he saw something else which he thought 
would fawor his purpose. The boat had started to 
¢| 8° ina westerly direction, that, of course, being the 
direction in which the whale had been seen; the 
mate, hewever, saw now, what perhaps no onerelse 
observed, certainly none of the convicts, that the 
school of whales had turned south, and must have 
long since caused the men in the boat, which could 
_ | not be seen from the ship’s deck, to alter her course. 

Ordinarily, the ship, instead of beixg allowed to 
follow gently to the west, so as to aid the boat, would 
hawe altered her course, and gone where occasional 
clouds of spray showed that the whales had gone. 
The mate, however, did not want the ship’s course 
altered, and so went to sleep with a contented mind. 

Two hours Jater,, he came on deck, asked Black 
Dick, who had constituted himself captain in the 
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meantime, whether any thing had been seen of the 
boat; learned that no one had observed her, but that 
she was supposed to be but a little way ahead; and 
then expressed his fear that, from a slight change 
which had occurred in the wind, the whales might 
have led the boat in another direction. 

The bushranger was a little alarmed at the sugges- 
tion, because he could not afford to lose the boat’s 
crew, inasmuch as it was almost necessary to have 
some of the five seamen who were in her to manage 
the vessel. The day drew to a close, and no signs of 
the boat were to be seen, 

To be continued, 
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INCIDENTS OF MY VISIT TO THE 
TROPICS, 
From a Correspondent. 

Ttold you in my last letter about the troubles 
of our first night in Barbadoes. The next day 
only aslight redness in the face told the story 
of our encounters with the mesquitoes. 

Papa laughed till he cried at the recital ef our 
mishaps; and as we had been given a neat little 
room, with a whole curtain and alock on the 
door, we could afford to join in the laugh against 
ourselves, 

A little English girl who was boarding at the 
hotel, sympathized with our wees, and told some 
curious stories of fresh arrivals. One man, she 
said, with Chinese eyes and a ludicrous cast of 
countenance, came down to breakfast the day 
after his arrival, with a swelled face, so bitten by 
mosquitoes, that nobody could look at him with- 
out laughing, and those whose geod manners 
saved them, were obliged to leave the table. 

“Weare to go to Government Mouse to-night,” 
said papa; “the consul has furnished us with 
tickets,” 

Of course that set our thoughts on the tide of 
dress. What should we wear? Had we any 
thing pretty and fashionable enough? Did la- 
dies dress much? I determined to consult little 
Mary. O yes, the ladies dressed a good deal. 
“Go in full dress,” 

“And what does full dress mean with you Bar- 
badians? the same as in England?” 

“Fes.” 

“Then what shall we do? I never wore a low- 
necked dress in my life.” 

“Nor I,” said Lil, sadly, 

“Cut them down,” little Mary suggested. 

“Cut down my beautiful new blue silk? It 
would ruin it,” said Lil, indignantly. 

“You don’t mean to say you have had a dress 
silk cut high? It’s barbarous!” 

“Barbarous or not,” said Lil, “that’s the way 
we've been educated, not to expose the chest and 
arms. Why, I should be horrified to go into 
company in that style,” 

“But do your people generally dress so ?”’ 

“Onr people do just exactly as they please,” 
retorted Lil, loftily. 

The Governor’s house was plainly but richly 
furnished. We went there about nine o’clock, 
and but few of the officials were present, The 
Governor’s secretary, a little man with almost 
no waist and an enormous moustache, under- 
took to be civil to us. 

Ihave always thought that the character of 
an English swell, as persons who make prcten- 
sions to importance are styled in England, was 
generally overdrawn, but my pen almost refus- 
es to portray the ridiculousness of this little slim- 
waisted man’s vocabulary. 

“Aw, ’ave you—aw—wecently awived fwom 
Amewica?” was his first salutation. 

We assured him, or rather I did, that it was 
only a fortnight ago that we sailed from New 
York. 

“Aw, New—aw—-York—aw. I would like vewy 
much myself to see aw—New—aw—York—aw,” 
he replied, playing with a magnificent watch- 
chain. “I don’t care much about Amewica, ex- 
copt New—aw—York—aw.” 

Cousin fugned her head away to laugh, but I 
knew the rules of good breeding better, and re- 
served my laugh ‘for home; for it must come 
somewhere. 

Presently our young elegante left us, and we 
went into a side room to gaze into the garden 
and hear the band. 

Othat garden! Tow often I recall it in my 
thoughtful moments! 

Imagine a moon so white, so large, so lustrous, 
that it seems only a paler sun, throwing its shin- 
ing beams full upon one of the most brilliant 
flower Zardens it is possible to picture, in the 
midst of which is a tiny lake margined with 
snowy marble, then soft, bright turf, then flow- 
ers of graduated tints. Here and there see white 
statues gleaming out of some leafy bower, or by 
the side of aclean palm tree, whose immense 
leaves glitter as they flutter seemingly against 
the very sky itself. Behold spray-like fountains, 
here and there; paths as crisp, white and com- 
pact as frozen snow, and in the midst of this 

fichanted scene hear the rich strains of a hid- 

én band. 








I had worked myself into such a rapture that 
I wanted to go outside, find some thick, hidden 
nook, and there, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,”’ spend an evening in simple, sweet 
enjoyment. But somebody touched me with a 
fan. It was English Mary, who brought me to 
my senses. 

We went back into the brilliant rooms, bril- 
liant with a great many wax candles set in high 
glass cones, with apertures at the top, to pre- 
vent the light from flickering too much. All 
the windows were opened, and the soft, cool 
trade winds swept through the house, so that 
fans were quite useless. I had brought a very 
handsome English fan, but had to carry it only 
as an ornament. 

“Come and see the birch houses,” said Mary, 
and took me into asmaller room, where pale 
green paper, straw matting, and bamboo chairs, 
threw me into raptures again. There, on a large 
table, stoed one of those evidences of native in- 
genuity, a miniature birch house. It was neat- 
ly constructed out of soft wood and barks, and 
contained a family of Indians, little children, 
squaw, and all. 





The squaw and the warrior, in full dress blan- 
kets were busy making cassava bread; one was 
spreading the cassava to dry, the other shaping 
it upon plates of wood or metal, I forget which. 
I wish all my friends might be blessed with one 
feast of cassava bread. It is served up in the 
morning, generally, with coffee; is thin as a 
wafer, and after a thorough toasting, spread 
with their unsalted butter, is as sweet as a nut, 
and so crisp and toothsome! I only hoped, as I 
looked at these fine little places, that all squaws 
and their warriors who made cassava bread might 
be as scrupulously Clean as were the miniature 
people before us. 

On an opposite table all sorts of fruit were 
spread; sour-sop, the delicious little lemon-ap- 
ple that reminds one of well-mixed lemonade, 
pomegranates, pineapples grated in white su- 
gar, oranges fantastically dressed with their own 
rinds, and mangoes, of which every body in the 
West Indies seems very fond. 

Mary pointed to the last named, saying that 
was called “behind the door fruit,’ because it 
was so filled with juice, that the most careful 
person could not eat it with any degree of neat- 
ness, 

“There was a Governor here, once,” she said, 
“who was extravagantly fond of mangoes, and 
ate them very freely in his own peculiar way. 
Tradition has it that he was extremely sensitive 
and very haughty, and conformed to official eti- 
quette so strictly that he was never troubled 
with bores or obscure visitors. 

“One day a party of British people sojourning 
here, among whom were an English countess 
and her daughter, called to pay their respects to 
the Governor, and a blundering servant led them 
into the wrong room. What was their surprise, 
and the great official’s consternation, at the tab- 
leau that met their vision. 

“There, in the middle of the room, stood a huge 
tub of water, and over that tub, just in the act 
of squeezing a mango, the thick, yellow juice 
running all over his long whiskers and down 
his fingers; his coat off, his arms bared tothe 
elbows, a tasselled black silk night-cap ‘on his 
head, sat the high and mighty chief officer, with 
a great heap of mango rinds on one side, ard a 
goodly parcel of the fruit yet untouched, upon 
the other. 

“Of course the party retreated, laughing, no 
doubt, at the queer sight; and it is said that the 
Governor’s mortification was so terrible that he 
was taken instantly ill, and for days his life was 
despaired of.”’ 

We left the green-room for the suite of draw- 
ing-rooms, and our eyes were blessed with a 
goodly display of tropical Englishmen. 

In the midst of a knot of officials and civil- 
ians, the tall form of the Governor towered, per- 
fectly resplendent with gold fringe, decorations 
and orders. He was a very handsome man, and 


his trappings became him. I think the gold bul- 
lion on his uniform must have cost a small for- 
tune, Everywhere he turned he glittered; ev- 
ery movement sent forth a thousand flashing 
rays. Before I knew what I said, the words 
were eut,— 

“T wonder how much it cost?” 

Mary laughed. 

“You are queer people, you Americans. We 
never think of cost in these matters. 

“Wouldn’t it be better if you did?’ I asked, 
gently. 

“Why, no; our great people must dress well.” 

“You would call the President of our mighty 
country, great, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, yes; as great, almost, as our Queen.” 

“Quite as great with regard to the influence 
he wields. And yet if you were dropped down 
to-night into the White House, at Washington, 
you would see a man whose whole outfit was 
purchased, likely, for less than twenty-five 
pounds.” 

“Dear me,” said Mary, simply; “has he no 
uniform?” 

“No, indeed; never wears one.”’ 

“Then he looks the same as any ordinary 
man.” 

“He looks grander to me for his simplicity 
and republican dress,” I said, “particularly 
when the European Ministers are round him 
with all their gold and spangles.” 

“It’s very curious,” murmured Mary; and 
then turned my attention to the company. 

Fanny. 
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LECTURES AND LECTURING. 


Lecturing is an American institution. It is 
not unknown in other countries, and is growing 
more common in England and France. But in 
America, alone, has it become an established 
branch of business, reduced to a system, with 
all its details formally transacted. One can or- 
der a lecture, or a series of lectures, with a large 
range of choice, both of subjects and speakers, 
as readily as he can order a dinner at a restau- 
rant, or a bale of goods at a store. A bureau 
transacts the business as methodically as a board 
of brokers; and brain and voice are for sale as 
freely as coffee and sugar. 

Lecturers are taken from all classes of the 
community, from every profession and calling, 
from both sexes, and from all ages. The de- 
mand is great, but the supply is fully equal, a 
good proof of the high intellectual culture of 
the nation. Lecturers are very unequal in gifts 
and success. <A thoroughly good lecturer needs 
a combination of qualities, which are rarely 
united in one man. 

1. He should be a good speaker; and the high- 
er his oratorical gifts, the better for himself and 
for his hearers. 

2. He should be a man of varied, and exten- 
sive, and critical reading; having the power to 
treat his subjects intelligently, that his audiences 
may receive instruction as well as entertainment. 

8. He should be a man of the world, acquaint- 
ed with the manners and customs of society, and 
also with the feclings and vrejudices of the 
masses. 

4. He should be 2 man of commanding pres- 
ence, as appearance and manner have a great 
influence in popular assemblies. 

Let any lecturer unite all these qualifications, 
and he can make his own terms, and accumulate 
a fortune in a few years. 

No one of our lecturers possesses all these 
gifts. Few of them have even two at command, 
and fewer three. 

Mr. Emerson has eminent ability. His knowl- 
edge is profound and varied, and he is well ac- 
quainted with society. But he is not a good ora- 
tor; knows little of the common people; and 
his presence, though pleasing, is not stately. 

Mr. Greeley is in demand as a lecturer, and 
his success is a proof of the power of char- 
acter. He has no more pretensions to oratory 
than araven. His voice is bad; he is adrawler, 
and it is complimentary to his manner to call it 
simply ludicrous. How can he draw large andi- 
ences? Simply because he is Horace Greeley, a 
man whom every one is eager to see, if not to 
hear. His intellectual powers are high, and he 
writes well; but his acquirements are meagre, 
and his mental range is small. 

Henry Ward Beecher would be a great lectur- 
er, if he were not a greater preacher. Any man, 
who is to shine in the pulpit, must resign the ex- 
pectation of shining equally elsewhere. But 
Mr. Beechef is always popular on the platform, 
though some ill-natured persons say of him, as 
Charles Lamb said of Coleridge, He never does 
any thing but preach. 

Mr. Gough is a universal favorite, and :om- 
bines the qualities of an orator with ¢reatknowl- 
edge of the people. But his reading is limited, 
and his presence is not commanding. 





Mr. Curtis combines all the qualities men- 
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tioned, with the possible exception of an ac. 
quaintance with the feelings and prejudices of 
the masses, and he approaches closely to the 
ideal of a perfect lecturer. 

Ladies are meeting with rare success in this 
new field, and have a brilliant future before 
them. A lady of talent, and learning, and beau- 
ty is sure of an audience, and the superior tact * 
which belongs to the sex js a great help in pre- 
paring and in delivering lectures. A lucrative 
employment is thus opened to a class of women 
who are shut out of most profitable pursuits, 
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THE TRICHINZA. 

For many years after the worms, called tri- 
chine, began to excite attention, they were found 
exclusively in the muscles of animals. They 
were enclosed in a kind of cyst, or sac, so that 
it seemed impossible to ascertain how they had 
been introduced into the muscles, or how they 
could escape from them. 

In 1859, two learned Germans solved this prob- 
lem. They ascertained that so long as the tri- 
ching remainin theircyst, orenclosure, they never 
increase, or leave the muscles. If the animal 
in which they have taken up their abode is eaten 
by certain other animals, the cyst is dissolved 
by the juices of the stomach, and the larva is set 
free. It then passes into the intestines, and 
comes to maturity. Young worms are pro- 
duced, sometimes in immense numbers. These 
small, transparent, pin-like creatures bore their 
way through the tissues, in search of the mus- 
cles in all parts of the system. They feed upon 
the muscular tissue, causing intense pain. After 
a time, they coil themselves up, the cyst, or sac, 
is formed around them, and there they remain, 
like the chrysalis in the cocoon, waiting for the 
muscles in which they are buried to be eaten by 
some other animal. 

Should they be eaten by a reptile, the larva 
does not find the heat sufficient to draw it from 
its death-like trance. If a bird swallows them, 
the embryo awakes from its inertia, but finds 
no suitable muscular fibre in which to make its 
home. But if eaten by such animals as the pig, 
the rat, the cat, or a man, it at once develops, 
and passes from the intestines into the muscles. 

In the human body, derangement of the sys- 
tem at once follows. The man suffers most vio- 
lent pains and serious illness, which is some- 
times mistaken for rheumatism, or typhoid fever. 
The inflammation produced is sufficient, in some 
persons, to cause death. If the patient does not 
die, he returns, by degrees, to his former state of 
health, but carries embedded in his muscles the 
creatures that have endangered his life. They 
will never trouble him again, however. His 
body will be their tomb, unless he should hap- 
pen to be devoured by South Sea Islanders, or 
other flesh-eating animals—in which case they 
prove admirable agents of retributive justice. 

The sufferings and fatal effects produced by 
triching, very naturally excite apprehension 
and alarm. So far as is now known, how- 
ever, the hog is the only animal by whom the 
disease is given to man. All hogs are not in- 
fected, but there is not absolute safety in eating 
pork, unless it has been cooked in a temperature 
of, at least, 165° F. 








THE CORRUPTION COMMITTEE. 


The Senate of the United States has appointed a 
committee of seven of its members to aseertain 
whether the revenue of the government is honestly 
and economically expended. 

It is the duty of the State as well as of the family 
to study and practise judicious economy, Permanent 
prosperity cannot be secured without it. Economy 
im expenditures, and honesty in its servants, should 
be demanded of every Administration. 

But there are always defaulters in places of trust, 
whether in political or in business life. Their fre- 
quency, of late years, among our public officers, does 
not necessarily prove tliat merals are declining, and 
the people growing more corrupt. “Whenever the 
public revenue is large, and the number of officials 
great, roguery issure to follow. If temptations in- 
crease, crimes multiply. The late war brought many 
changes to our nation. The revenue has increased 
more than four-fold, and three times as many officers 
are needed in the government service. There are, 
therefore, more opportunities for rogues to creep 
into office, and more temptations, when in office, to 
rob the government. 

The earnest feeling which exists in every part of 
the country to detect and punish fraud, is a good 
sign. It proves the general honesty of the people. 
The public morals aresound. No nation can flourish, 
or preserve its liberties, when rulers are corrupt. If 
the Tammany ring in New York had continued in 
power a few years longer, its example would have 
pollyted other States, aud have made it impossible to 
hold honest elections, or to secure justice. Repub- 
licanism would have proved a failure. 

Corrnpt officials undermine public morals. Young 
men readily imitate those in authority, and if magis- 
trates seem to prosper by roguery, thousands of the 
youug will follow the bad example. The only hope 





of our country is to insist on public integrity; and 
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the only safety of officials is to beware of the first 
wrong step. A slight indiscretion leads to great 
crimes. When one begins to tamper with goyern- 
ment money, his moral ruin is almost sure to follow. 
+O 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

A correspondent, writing from Cummington, gives 
us the following interesting account of the early life 
of this venerable poet: 

The principal source of education, in the poet’s 
boyhood, was the district school, but he was more 
favored than his contempcrary school-fellows, in that 
he received additional instruction in the family cir- 
cle. The intellectual atmosphere of his home had a 
great influence in the development of his poetic 

wers of mind. He thus speaks of his father, and 
indirectly alludes to the result of his home training, 
ma poem: 

“Por he is dead, who taught me in my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses.” 

The district school-house that he attended in Cum- 
mington; Mass., stood at the corner of a forest where 
three roads met, and about a mile distant from his 
home. While attending this school his first poem 
was written. He was thirteen years of age at the 
time. The poem was the valedictory address at the 
close of a winter term. 

Another poem, written also about this time, was 
entitled ‘The Embargo,” the subject of which was 

the exciting political events of Thomas Jefferson’s 
administration. It was afterward published in the 
county paper. 

His physieal constitution, when a boy, gave no 
promise of the long and vigorous life he has enjoyed. 
He graduated from Williams College, and while 


* there, at the age of sixteen, wrote the immortal 


“Thanatopsis.”’” The secluded spot where this poem 
was composed has since been known as “Bryant’s 
Glen.” 

His beautiful poem, “The Old Man’s Counsel,” 
was aconversation between himself, when a boy, and 
his aged grandfather, who was a Puritan of the most 
genuine type. In the later years of his life his heart 
has‘turned again to the scenes of childhood. He 
has repurchased the old homestead, that had passed 
into other hands, and has remodelled it into a beau- 
tiful country residence. 

Just back of the house is a grand old forest, and 
through its depths glides the little stream suggest- 
ing his poem, ‘The Rivulet.”’ 

“Thou changest not, 
But I am changed.” 
A somewhat sad commentary on the fact that nei- 
ther fame nor eminent gifts can shield their posses- 
sor from the common heritage of men, 
+ - 
MIASMA AND QUININE, 

It has long been known that quinine is one of the 
best medicines for Many fevers; and it has long been 
suspected that such fevers are produced by minute 
particles of vegetable matter floating in the air, and 
taken into the body by breathing. 

Prof. Tyndall created great alarm in England, two 
or three years ago, by analyzing the atmosphere of 
cities, and proving it to be full, of impurities, which 
would naturally beget diseases. He advised évery 
body to wear a breathing apparatus, which would 
keep out all such impurities. 

Mr. Balestra, an eminent scientific man, has just 
been examining the Pontine marshes around Rome, 
whose miasma, in hot weather, drives away all 
strangers from Rome; or kills them by fevers. He 

found the stagnant waters full of fine vegetable mat- 
ter, and especially of one weed, which grows and 
spreads very rapidly in hot weather. In analyzing 
the atmosphere, he found it full of the minute spores 
of this weed. Sulphite of soda and sulphite of qui- 
nine, put into the marshes, killed this weed. He in- 
fers, therefore, that the fevers are occasioned by the 
spores of the weed in the air; and that the cures 
wrought by soda and quinine, the medicines geney- 
ally used, are due to their chemical powerin destroy- 
ing these spores. The fever and ague in the West is 
due’to a similar cause, and is cured in a similar way. 
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GOOD FOR ALASKA, 

Alaska does not attract emigrants. Its perpetual 
fogs and rains are worse than the cold, and hunting 
and fishing are the only emplayments in which any 
money is to be made: It looks asif the United 
States had made a great blunder in buying it; and, 
as Dr, Franklin says, had “paid very dear for the 
whistle.” 

3ut Mr. Dall, in the January number of Harper’s 
Magazine, says a good word for this abused territo- 
ty. He proves, by figures, that it isa much better 





investment for the country than Florida or New 


Mexico. It has cost less and yields more. The an- 
nual income, he says, from Florida, over the expen- 
ses to government is only four per cent.net. New 
Mexico costs more every year than it returns; while 
Alaska yields eight per cent. net, and will repay its 
entire cost in feurteen years. He thinks this isa 
good return, after so brief a trial of its resources, 
and willimprove in time. The purchase may not be 
a blunder, after all. 


THE FATAL SATURDAY. 

An old tradition is current in England that Satur- 
day will be an unfortunate day for the royal family. 
As happens with many similar traditions, there are 
curious coincidences, which have great power .over 
the popular faith. Most of the monarchs of Eng- 
land fer the last two centuries have died on Satur- 
day. This is true of William III., Prince of Orange; 





of Queen Anne, his successor; and of the four 
Georges, who followed Anne. King William IV. 
died on Tuesday, but the fatal Saturday again 
claimed its victim in the person of Prince Albert, 
who died on Saturday, Dec. 14, 1861. 

It is not surprising that many English people be- 
lieve in the old proverb, when six suecessive mon- 
archs have met their death on Saturday, and the 
prince-consort follewed in the same line, 
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BUYING AN ELEPHANT. 
We have rarely read amore amusing story than 
the following, told recently by Dr. J. Freeman 
Clarke, ina lecture. It suggests that a very cheap 
purchase may turn out te be wonderfully dear: 


Some twenty or thirty years ago the effeets of 
some sort of ashow were seld at auction at New 
Haven, and among other things there was a large 
stuffed elephant. While the sale was in progress a 
Mr. Atwater came in just asa = had bid fifty cents 
on the elephant, and to keep things moving he bid 
seventy-five, and it was struck off to Mr. Atwater. 
Of course he thought he had a bargain, for the 
ivory tusks would be of much value, but upon ex- 
amination he found, to his chagrin, that they were 
composed of oiled paper filled with saw-dust. As 
the sale was to continue for several days, he bar- 
one with the auctioneer to sell it again, and went 
is way. 
At the end of six days he received a bill of six dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents; seventy-five cents for the 
elephant, and a dollar a day for trying to sell it; this 
was a with the request to take the elephant 
away. He sent his man to do this, but found that 
it could not be removed from the pone | whole, 
and he had to hire a carpenter to saw it in pieces 
and had it removed and put in his barn. 
Here all the little boys whe could not raise a quar- 
ter to go and see the show flocked to see it, and they 
scared his hens and worried his horses, until he 
wrote to Barnum, who was then just starting in the 
show business, to see if he would not purchase it. 
Meanwhile it became so much of a nuisance. and 
having received no reply from Barnum, he told his 
man to take itand get rid of itsomehow. So the 
man took it in a wagon and carried it up one street 
and down another, until he found a vaeant lot, into 
which he dumped it. The boys followed in such 
crowds that the owner of the field sent to Mr. At- 
water to come and take his cp ye + away. He then 
directed his man to throw the elephant into the 
dock, and this was done; but the pieces stuck in the 
mud, and at low water prevented the vessels from 
getting to the dock. Again word was sent to Mr. 
Atwater that he must take care of his elephant; this 
time he resolved to make sire work and have the 
last of it. So he procured a sailing vessel, cut the 
elephant in pieces, tied a heavy weight to each piece 
and sunk it in deep water. On his way home, con- 
gratulating himself on his final success, he stepped 
into the post-office and found a letter from Barnum, 
stating that he was away from home when the offer 
came to hand, and would be glad to pay a round 
sum for the elephant. 

The moral drawn from this story was, Buy not 
even an elephant because it is cheap, unless you ask, 
“What for?” 
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OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

DARLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time, 

We shall also give it to every new subseriber to the 
paper. 

It will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Noy. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 








ec ees 
A LAWYER ANSWERED. 

The spectators in a court-room always enjoy the 
retort, when a lawyer, in badgering a witness, re- 
ceives sharp replies at his own expense. Sympathy 
is always against the lawyer. Even half-witted per- 
sons sometimes hit the weak joint in the harness. 


“William Look—tell us, William, who made you.” 

William, who was considered a fool, screwed up 
his face, and looked thoughtful and somewhat be- 
wildered, and answered, ‘Moses, I s’pose.” 

“That will do,” said Counsellor Grey, addressing 
the court. “The witness says he supposes Moses 
made him. That is an intelligent answer; more 
than I thought him capable of giving, for it shows 
that, he has some faint idea of Scripture. I submit 
that it is not sufficient to entitle “him to be sworn as 
a witness capable of giving eyidence.” 

“Mr. Judge,” said the fool, ‘may Tax the lawyer 
a question ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the judge. 

at then, Mr. Lawyer, who d’ye s’pose made 

ou ” 

4 “Aaron, I s’pose,”’ said Counsellor Grey, imitat- 
ing the witness. 

er the mirth had somewhat subsided, the wit- 
ness drafvled out, ‘‘Wal, now, we do read in the 
book that Aaron once made a calf, but who’d ’a’ 
thought the critter had got in here?” 

The judge ordered the man to be sworn, 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS, 
Wool-gathering has its amusing side, but does not 
often lead to such a comical result as in the following 
real occurrence in Boston, told by Every Saturday: 
One hot August afternoon, a gentleman, whose 
name attached to a check would more valuable 


to the reader than if written here, was standing in 
front of the Revere House, waiting fora Washington 
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with long white hair, and a certain dignity about 
him, which we supgose comes of always having a 
handsome balance in the bank, for we never knew a 
poor man to have this particular air. 

It was a sultry afternoon, and the millionaire, 
standing on the curb-stone in the shade, had removed 
his hat, and was cooling his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief like any common person, when the Cam- 
bridge horse-car stopped at the crossing at his feet. 
From this car instantly descended a well-known man 
of letters, whose pre-occupied expression showed at 
once that he was wrestling with an insubordinate 
—- or Jaying out the points of a new magazine 
article. 

Suddenly, he found himself face-to-face with a 
white-haired old man, dejectedly holding a hat in 
one hand. As quick as thought, the t, to whom 
neither old age nor young — in vain, thrust his 
hand into his vest pocket, and dropping a handful of 
nickel and fractional currency into the extended hat, 
assed on. The millionaire gazed aghast into the 
at for an instant, and then inverted it et: 
allowing the money to drop into the gutter, much te 
the amusement of a gentleman and a toeth-pick on 
the steps of the Revere House, and very much to the 
amusement of another party, who happened to know 
that the supposed mendicant and the man of letters 
had been on terms of personal intimacy these twenty 
years. 
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SELLING WIVES, ’ 
Women, now-a-days, have a choice of husbands, 
but in former times they were sold like slaves or | 
cattle: 


It was the custom in Babylon, five hundred years 
before the Christian era, to have an annual auction 
of the unmarried ladies. In every year, on a certain 
day, each district assembled all fe virgins of mar- 
riageable age. The most beautiful was put up first, 
and the man who paid the highest gained possession 
of her. The second in personal charms followed her, 
and so on, that the bidders might gratify themselves 
with handsome wives according to the length of their 
purses, 

' When all the comely ones were sold, the crier or- 
dered the most deformed one to stand up, and, after 
demanding who would marry her for a small sum, 
she was adjudged to him who was satisfied with the 
least; and thus the money raised from the sale of the 
handsome, served as a portion to those who were 
either of disagreeable looks, or had any other imper- 
fections, ren ‘ 


FENCES COSTLY. 


If farmers could give up fencing their fields, they 
would save a heavy outlay. The cost of the fences 
eats up a large part of the profits: 


The fence is a costly fixture. Illinois is said to 
have ten times as much fence as Germany; and 
Dutchess county, N. Y., more than all France. A 
narrow path divides farms in France, Germany and 
llolland. In South Carolina, the improved land 
is estimated to be worth $20,000,000; the fences have 
cost $16,000,000. The annual repair is ateuth of this. 
A recent calculation places the cost of fences in the 
United States at $1,300,000,000, Nicholas Biddle, 
thirty years ago, said the Pennsylvania fences had 
cost $100,000,000. In Ohio, the: are yet at $115,000,- 
000, and in New York, at $114,900,000. 





“HURTING FATHER.” 


There is a world of good sense and of sound mo- 
rality in the following incident: 


A boy was tempted by some of his companions to 
pluck some ripe cherries from a tree which his fa- 
ther had forbidden him to touch. ; 

“You need not be afraid,” said they, “forif your 
father should find out that you had taken them, ke 
is so kind that he will not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,”’ replied the boy, “why 
Tshould not touch them. It is true my father may 
not hurt me, yet my disobedience, I know, would 
hurt my father, and that would be worse to me than 
any thing else,” 


: A NOBLE DOG, 

A correspondent, writing from New Providence, 
N. Y., says: ‘On the night of the 29th inst., a large 
house was burned to the ground, and the family were 
saved from a horrible death by the sagacity of a 
Newfoundland dog. The dog was at the rear of the 
house. He discovered the danger, and, by great 
efforts, broke his collar, and rushed to the front of 
the house, broke through a window into a room 
where some of the family were sleeping, and aroused 
them just in time for them to escape uninjured. 
That dog is appreciated, 


a 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..........+++0+ ow 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ........ 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion....... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Galaxy and the Vapeenaen, i 
Reterson’s Magaziile and the Companion. — 
Godef’s Lady's Book and the Companion... . 
American A grttultarist and the Companidén 
Advance and the Companion..... Poe 
Sunday M ine and the Comp 
Good Words andthe Companion.... 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companio 
New York Observer and the Companion. Sa 
The subscriber to the Observer must b® a new o' 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion......-+.-++++0-eeeee+ 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion 
Christian Era and the Companion............+. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
The Nursery and the Companion.... 
e Ind dent and the Companion . 
The subscriber to the Independent 
one to that paper, 
New England Farmer and the Companion....:........ 3 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union........+.+-s.eeseee 380 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
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Street car. He was a slim, venerable gentleman, 


THE ADVANCE. 





NEXT YEAR. 


THE ADVANCE saved nothing out of the Great 

Fire, except its subscription list and the good will of 
its one hundred thousand readers. But, true to its 
name, it goes right on, larger than ever before, and 
missing only the single number whose forms were 
burned upon the press, Its friends are rallying 
grandly to make up its heavy losses by an increased 
subscription list, and its managers promise that, 
“forgetting those things that are behind and reach- 
ing forth unto those things whieh are before,’’ it 
shall be a better paper next year than ever hereto- 
fore. 


Its Editorials treat of living topics and have a rep- 
utatien far and near for being theughtful, vigorous, 
candid and outspoken. 


The best writers are among its Contributors, and 
special attention is given in this department to 
Christian experience and methods of Christian 
work, 





No other religious paper in the world, it is confi- 
dently believed, has so perfect a system for gathering 
Religious Intelligence. Its news of the Congrega- 
tional churches is unrivalled for freshness, compact- 
ness and completeness. Its department of General 
Religious Intelligence gathers the most important 
news from all denominations. 


Its review of the week sifts out and pithily com- 
ments upon the events that have significance for the 
general reader, saving him the profitless labor of 
wading through the rubbish of the daily telegrams. 


Its Serial Stories have had wide renown. During 
the coming year it will publish a new story by Mrs. 
Prentiss, the author of ‘‘Stepping Heavenward,’’— 
which was first published in the ApvANcr,—and 
has no superior in religious fiction. A growingly 
interesting story, from the pen of Mrs. Sarah Ed- 
wards Henshaw, is now running in its columns, and 
new subscribers get all the chapters published since 
the fire with a resume of those published previously. 





The Children have nearly a whole page to them- 
selves, equal, during the year, in quantity and inter- 
est of contents, to almost any juvenile paper or mag- 
azine, 


Its Corps of Correspondents in Washington, New 
York, Boston, England and elsewhere are chosen for 
their marked ability, accuracy and aptness for their 
work, 

Whoever thinks all this is high praise is cordially 
invited to send for aspecimen copy and judge for him- 
self. Terms per year, $250. To clergymen, $200. 
(tar After Jan. 1, 1872, the price of the paper will be 
raised to $3 00, but wntil that time subscriptions will 
be received for one, two or even ten years at the old 
rate. 





Address THE ADVANCE, No. 8 South Green 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





What the People Say. 








Without any exception it has been, I believe, the best 
religious weekly in the country.—Pres. J. W. Strong, D. 
D., Northfield, Minn. 





It is the hest of the eight or ten papers that come into 
my family.—Rev. W. S. Bennett, Nashville, Tenn. 





Its broad, catholic views, and its intellectual freshness 
and vigor, are a constant joy and help to me.—Xev. Wm. 
H. Wilcox, Reading, Mass. 


It would be felt as one of the greatest losses of your fire, 
by thousands of the best Christian peeple, to lose your 
paper by it.—Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


In my judgment the ADVANCE has been the most im- 
proving religious paper that I have evér seen—that is to 
say, it has contained more valuable, solid iifformation.— 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Elmira, N. ¥. 


What the Papers Say. 


One of the very best religious papers in the country.— 
Independent, New York. 





No better or abler religious journal in the land.—Repub- 
lic, Springfield, Ohio. 


It has been a most effective advocate of living, earnest 
Christianity. Congregationalist in creed, and true to the 
best spirit of its denomination, it has been admirably free 
from sectarian narrowness. No paper that comes to us 
better unites liberality and earnestness.—Christian Union, 
New York. 


The Advance reaches Eastern Subscribers in 





number, 


time for Sunday’s reading. 
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SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER, 

Summer is a glorious season, 

Warm, and bright, and pleasanj, 
Tut the past is not a reason 

To despise the present. 
So while health can climb the mountain, 

And the log lights up the hall, 
There are sunny days in winter, 

After all. 


True, there’s scarce a flower that bloometh; 
All the best are dead: 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden bed. 
And the lily-flowered arbutus 
Hugs its coral ball. 
There are sunny days in winter, 
After all. 


Summer trees are cheerful, very, 
And I love them well; 
But the holly’s glistening berry 
None of them excel. 
While the fir can warm the landscape, 
Ivy clothe the wall, 
There are sunny days in winter, 
* — After all. 


Sunny hours in every season 
Wait the innocent. 
Those who taste in love and reason 
What their God hath sent; 
Those who neither soar too highly, 
Nor too lowly fall, 
Feel the sunny days in winter, 
After all. 
Dublin University Magazine, 
———-—+or 
REPAID. 

Not only deeds of charity, but acts of sympa- 
thy and affection, return to bless the giver. A 
person with limited means, but rich in the good 
intentions of his mind, and the tender emotions 
of his heart, may become a benefactor, and re- 
ceive in the harvest that crowns his endeavors a 
benefactor’s reward. “I have no money, my 
dear child,” said a poor woman to a beggar girl; 
“Tam a stranger, and have no means of reliev- 
ing you, but I feel for you, and I make it a prin- 
ciple never to turn coldly away from the sight 
of distress and suffering. Let me see if I think 
of any way to assist you.”” “O, never mind,” 
said the much-enduring child, “vou speak to 
me kindly, and it is all just as well.’ That wo- 
man at heart was a benefactor, and she was so 
rewarded by the unfed child. 

Mr. Moody, in one of his prayer meeting talks, 

recently related an incident, in which a kind- 
hearted, religious act met in due time a fitting 
reward: 
“T well remember the time,” said Mr. Moody, 
when, sixteen or seventeen years avo, I was a 
clerk in this city, and one day, a good man, my 
Sunday school teacher, came to me at the office, 
und Jaid his hand upon my arm, and said, ‘I 
want vou to become a Christian.’ I can feel the 
pressure of that hand to-day; [have felt it these 
many years. That interview, that good man’s 
intluence brought me to the arms of the Lord. 
! have often wished for the opportunity of repay- 
ine that debt of gratitude. 

“Yesterday, at Worcester, at the close of the 
meeting, A young man came to me, and said, ‘I 
want to become acquainted with you, I have 
heard father speak of you so often.’ 

“1 said, ‘Is your name K ?’ He answered 
that it was. Lasked him if he was a Christian. 
Ile said that he was not. Then I laid my hand 
upon his arm, just as his father did on mine so 
many years ago, and said, ‘I want you to be- 
come a Christian. Will you not?” The young 
man seemed deeply affected, and promised me 
that he would at once ive his attention te the 
concerns of his soul. @ went away fdgether 
to a retired place and prayed. God has bléssetl 
him, as I trust, and I now believe tliat the debt 
of gratitutle has been paid.” —Congregationatist. 





<> 


FREAK OF HONHY-BEEs. 

Rees in our country sometimes catch the rest- 
less, emigrating spirit of the people, and start 
off suddenly for parts unknown. The Louisville 
Democrat tells the following singular story: 


One of the most remarkable occurrences that 
has ever come to our knowledge was related to 
us recently. Mr. James Broil, a farmer, who 
resides about seven miles from the city on the 
river road, has, for some time past, been en- 
gaged extensively in raising honey-bees, and 
with almost unprecedented success. He has 
lately rejoiced in as many as forty-five hives. 

A few mornings ago, however, Mr. Broil woke 
up to find his bees non est. They had “lit out’’ 
between two days, leaving no trace whatever of 
the point or region of country to which they 
lead so unceremoniously migrated. There was 
Not a solitary bee left to keep his lonely watch 
over the forty-five hives. 








As might be expected, Farmer Broil was left 
in considerable of a dilemma, and immediately 
consulted all the authorities awhis command in 
relation to the peculiar habits and freaks of the 
bee tribe. 

After reading through many volumes, it oc- 
curred to him that some of his neighbors might 
be able to explain the whys and wherefores of 
this “bounty jumping” move on the part of his 
army of honey-makers. He accordingly made 
a “hee line” for the residence of his nearest 
neighbor, to consult him on the singular prob- 
lem. 

To his utter surprise, he ascertained that his 
friend, who is also a “‘beeist,” had met with the 
same loss in the same sudden manner, and was 
in the same perplexity as to the cause. 

They at once resolved on examining the hives; 


and it revealed to them the fact that each stand | use 


contained from sixty to seventy-five pounds of 
honey. The farmers in that region are all una- 
ble to account for this mysterious disappear- 
ance of their bees, and many theories have been 
advanced, but up to this time the problem re- 
mains unsolved. 
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BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF SENA- 
ATOR WILSON, 


Unlike Gen. Banks, Judge Chase, President 
Lincoln, and others of our “self-made men,” 
Senator Wilson has never had his early life de- 
scribed and sold in a book of the “Bobbin Boy” 
species; not because the story was not intensely 
interesting, nor because of any lack of writers 
and publishers ready to undertake the work, but 
for reasons of his own. The occasions are ex- 
ceedingly few and seldom on which this noble 
man and faithful public officer, “The Peace- 
maker of the United States Senate,” has alluded 
to his boyhood, and then only in the scantest 
and most modest terms. His speech at Worces- 
ter, last fall, was one instance. 


He said that he saw men travelling up and 
down the country telling how the condition of 
the men whe work is bad and getting worse; 
but he saw no shade of the shadow of truth in 
the doctrine. During the last ten years the la- 
boring people have been better off than in any 
previous age, he claimed, apd proceeded to il- 
lustrate by giving a few facts in his own history. 
He was born, he said, in a farming district of 
New Hampshire, where he said he had seen the 
best man that ever swung a scythe work from 
sun to sun in midsummer for fifty cents a day; 
and for $100 a year, with a large family to sup- 
port; to-day, in ten hours, men earn more than 
double what he could earn when he worked fif- 
teen hours. 

He worked as an apprentice eleven years, and 
at the end of that time he received a yoke of 
oxen and six sheep, which brought him the sum 
of $84; and for the first year after he was 
twenty-one he chopped in the forest and hauled 
logs to mill, working from daylight until nine 
and ten at night, for the enormous sum of $6 
per month. 

In that New Hampshire town, forty years ago, 
there was hardly a carpet, and not a single pi- 
ano; but now there was a carpet in every house, 
and more pianos in town than there were people 
who could play on them. When he came to this 
State, he worked thirteen and seventeen hours 
per day for $40 per month; now men in the 
same trade can earn from $38 to $4 in ten hours, 
dress in broadcloth, pay a high price for board, 
and then lay up more each year than he could 
carn in those old times. 

And now, too, access is free to libraries, and 
other means of improvement are furnished for 
all, so that by temperance and industry any 
man may make himself what he will; and yet 
these men are running up and down to make us 
think we are the most miserable of God’s sub- 
jects. 

+ +o . 
COULDN’T GUESS HIS TRADE. 

The following anecdote is told of Mr. Stuart, 
the painter (from life) of the celebrated portrait 
of Washington, at the Capitol, which is the ac- 
knowledged standard of the great man’s features: 


Gilbert Charles Stuart, the artist, was travel- 
ling in England, in a stage coach, with some 
gentlemen who were strangers to him, but all 
were sociable and lively. The party stopped to 
dine at an inn, and after dinner, the conversa- 
tion being animated and various, Stuart became 
conspicuous in it, not only for his wit and hu- 
mor, but for his correct judgment, rapid thought, 
and apt phrases, The curiosity of his compan- 
ions Was aroused, and, with Yankee-like inquisi- 
tiveness, they desired to know who and what he 
Was. 

Mr. Stuart, with a graye face, and in a serious 
tone of voite, replicd that het sometimes dressed 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ hair. 

“O! you are a hairdresser, then?” returned 
one of the company, with a somewhat deroga- 
tory stare. 

“What! do I look like a barber?” demanded 
the ijcognito artist, sternly. 

“1 Beg your pardon, sir,” replied the subdued 
cockney, ‘but I inferred it from what you said. 
If I mistook you, may I take the liberty to in- 
quire what you are, then?” 

“Why, sometimes I brush a gentleman’s coat 
or hat, and adjust his cravat.” 

“O, you are a valet, then, to some nobleman ?” 

“A valet!” returned Stuart, with mock indig- 
nation; “indeed, sir, lam not. Iam not a ser- 
vant. To be sure, I make coats and waistcoats 
for gentlemen.” 

“Ah! you are a tailor.” 

“Tailor! do you take me for a tailor? I’M as- 
sure you I never handled a goose other than a 
roasted one.” 





appreciated, and the whole company were in a 
roar of Jaughter. 

“What in the world are you, then?” demand- 
ed another gentleman, taking up the office of in- 
terlocutor. 

“Tf will tell you,” said Stuart, with great ap- 
parent sincerity. “Be assured all that I have 
told you is strictly true. Idress hair, brush hats 
and coats, adjust cravats, and make coats, waist- 
coats and breeches, and likewise boots and shocs, 
at your service.” 

“Oho, a boot and shoemaker, after all,’”’ con- 
temptuously returned the questioner. 

“Guess again, gentlemen,” continued Stuart, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘I never handled boot or shoe 
but for my own feet and legs, yet all I have told 
you is true.” 

“We may as well give up guessing; it is of no 
s 


The fumloving painter, checking his own 
laughter, which was on the point of bursting 
forth, and stimulating a fresh flow of — by 
a huge pinch of snuff, said, gravely, as if bring- 
ing the matter to a satisfactory conclusion: 
“Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool with 
you any longer, but will tell you upon my honor 
as a gentleman, my bona fidé profession—I get 
my living by making faces.” 

He then screwed up his countenance, and 
twisted his features in a manner the most skil- 
ful clown might have envied. 

When the leud peals of laughter had subsided, 
the company with one accord declared that they 
“had all the while suspected that the gentleman 
belonged to the theatre; they all knew he must 
be a comedian by profession.”” But when Stuart 
coolly informed them that he never was on the 
stage, and very rarely in a play-house, their 
chagrin and astonishment equalled their previ- 
ous merriment. 

“Gentlemen,” said’ Stuart to his companions, 
as he was about to leave them, “you will find all 
I have said in regard to my various employments 
is comprised in these few words; I am a portrait 
painter. If you will call upon me at Cork build- 
ings, London, I shall be ready and willing to 
brush you a coat, or a hat, dress your hair ala 
mode, supply you, if you need, with a wig of 
any fashion or dimensions, accommodate you 
with boots or shoes, give you ruffles or cravats, 
and make faces for you.” 
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HOW A POOR TAILOR WENT TO 
SEA. 

The cruel stories of the “impressment” of sea- 
men by the British during the war of 1812 have 
a parallel in this account of a recent rascally ex- 
ploit in a similar line by “Tom Hadden,” of No. 
874 Water Street, New York. The operation 
described here is known as “Shanghai-ing,” and 
pity it is that it so often goes unpunished: 


During the latter part of the war, when the 
large bounties of $600 to $700, offered in the 
navy, attracted the greater portion of the men 
“before the mast,” it became next to impossible 
to get crews for the merchant service. The ship- 
ping masters then resorted to every manner of 
device for entrapping the sailor, and, failing in 
drugging him, they frequently knocked him 
senseless, and had him conveyed on board in 
that condition. At that time there lived in 
Oliver Street, near Water, a poor tailor, who, in 
a small room, which a blanket divided into work- 
room and kitchen, industriously carried on his 
humble and by no means lucrative avocation of 
repairing old clothes. Hadden, being desper- 
ately cornered for 2 man to complete a ship’s 
crew, had recourse to this unfortunate tailor to 
fulfil his contract. He entered his humble work- 
room, and, by telling him that the crew of the 
vessel had a lot of clothes which needed mend- 
ing, induced the unsuspecting man to go with 
him on board, and to enter the forecastle, where 
a lot of dilapidated jackets were shown him. 
The tailor having produced his working utensils, 
quictly seated himself to begin the work of ren- 
ovation. Meantime, on deck, the greatest activ- 
ity was manifested. The cables were cast off; 
a tug, in readiness, conducted the ship out of the 
harbor and down into the Narrows. After pass- 
ing the bar, the sails were set, and the passage 
for Canton was begun. The tailor, all alone at 
his work, was startled by the entrance of the 
mate, who demanded, in a voice of thunder, 
“What are you doing here, you lazy lubber 
Get up on deck and lend a hand, orI’}l help you! 
We don’t have any loafers among us.”’ The 
tailor was amazed to a degree which almost de- 
prived him of his senses, and his fear only in- 
creased when, upon going upon deck, he saw 
that the vessel was at sea. All sorts of resolu- 
tions, such as jumping overboard, showing fight 
&c., passed through his mind, but he was forced 
into obedience, and was gone nearly two years 
on that voyage. When he returned, he at once 
swore out a writ against Hadden, but the latter, 
hearing of the fact, escaped, and was not seen 
on the streets for nearly three years. He then 
returned, entered his old haunts, and only defied 
arrest. 





DRINKING LEATHER, 


After the many revelations recently published 
on the adulteration of tea, tea-drinkers ought to 
be prepared for worse news than that they are, 
according to the discovery of a French savant, 
consuming a quantity of leather in their favor- 
ite beverage sufficient, in the course of a year, 
for the manufacture of a stout pair of boots. 

The consumption of this wholesome article of 
food is not confined to the drinkers of “‘lie-tea,”’ 
but includes even such as indulge in the most 
costly and genuine qualities, supposing them te 
mix the beverage with milk or cream. It is to 
this most innocuous of drinks that we are in- 
debted for the addition to our cherished evening 
drgught of an ingredient proverbial for indiges- 
tibility. 


By this time the joke was getting to be fully} Tea-leaves contain a proportion of tannic-acid, 





which, in the liquid state, is suspended in soln. 
tion. Milk, on the other hand, contains a pro. 
portion of white of egy, and the two constity. 
ents, being the main ingredients of leather, 
readily combine on mixing the fluids, adding, by 
the globules of leather-like substance which 
they form, to the opacity of the compound liquid. 

We do not apprehend that this discovery will 
deter any of our readers from taking their ac. 
customed allowance of tea. It may possibly, by 
the scientific explanation of the process, even 
add a new relish to their enjoyment, At any 
rate they ought to be thankful to learn what ex- 
cellent powers of digestion they are gifted with, 
enabling them to digest shoe-leather, thouch 
even this may be no novel intelligence after tho 
convincing demonstrations furnished by their 
butchers:—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A good many old-drinkers take their beverage 
without milk, and so have to get along without 
the “leather,” we suppose. They (and the doc- 
tors) must decide whether the lack is an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage, 
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TEACH A HORSE TO “WHOA.” 


A thorough education is invaluable anywhere 
—in human beings as well as horses. The fol- 
lowing statements from one of our exchanges 
seem to be given in good faith, but even should 
they be somewhat exaggerated, they contain 
counsel that may well be followed: 


Not long since I purchased a spirited young 
horse, and the first lesson I gave him was to stop 
when I spoke to him. Soon after, I hitched him 
into the buggy, and got into it with all my fam- 
ily. I dare not say how many of us were there, 
lest some of your readers should envy me. 
Enough, that with what I had at my side and on 
my lap, I could scarcely see the horse. 

An unlucky whisk of the horse’s tail brought 
the line under it, and quicker than I can tell you, 
the horse made two sudden: bounds, and would 
have run away, but my timely “whoa” brought 
every thing up standing; and I found the line 
as fast under the tail as though it were in a vice. 
The united strength of my whole family could 
hardly have pulled it out. After standing 2 mo- 
ment it came outitself. Then the whole family 
breathed easier, and the reporters of the daily 
press lost a good item. 

One day my horse and buggy were standing 
in front of my office, and a heedless expressman 
drove up with a top wagon, and fairly ran on 
my establishment. The fluttering of the ex- 
pressman’s curtains, and the rattling of his rick- 
etty wagon, frightened my horse so badly, that 
he flew back, tore the bits out of his mouth, 
broke his hitching-strap and started on a run. 

Looking out of the window I saw, with most 
indignant eyes, the whole transaction. I sprang 
to the door and spoke a loud, sharp “whoa.” 
And though I was some five or six rods from the 
horse, he stopped as though he had met a stone 
wallin his road. I breathed easjer again, for I 
had saved fifty dollars or seventy-five, the 
amount of the threatened smash-up. 

Another day, my herse, standing hitched and 
kicking flies, got his feet entangled and fell down. 
While struggling to rise, the rump-strap broke, 
and feeling himself loose, he sprung to his feet 
and started on a lively run, with the buggy in 
the rear. An old farmer gentleman just pass- 
ing, instinctively cried out “Whoa.” “My gra- 
cious, mister,” said he, “I never saw the like 0’ 
that; why, if I had hit that horse over the head 
with a club, he wouldn’t have stopped any 
quicker. Fine horse, well broken; been one of 
my horses, sir, your wife would have had plen- 
ty of kindling wood. Never stopped a horse 
that way before.” 

When I get a new horse, and that is not very 
often, I make it my first business to teach that 
horse to stop suddenly, when I first say whoa. 
By gently jerking on the lines, the horse soon 
begins to understand you. He should be first 
taught to stop while walking; then stopped on 
a gentle trot, and finally, when driven rapidly. 
There isn’t a horse in the world that cannot be 
taught in a day’s time to stop, by a short, sharp 
whoa, without drawing on the lines. And they 
should learn to do this, just as quick as they 
can. Presently, no matter how badly frightened 
the horse is, he will stop when he hears the 
word. Many horses become unmanageable when 
they get their tails over the lines; so if any 
thing touches their heels, away they go. To a 
horse npoperly taught, the word of the driver 
should Bé as potent as the stoutest lines. 
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TYROLESE WOMEN. 


From a letter in the Springfield Republican we 
extract the following: 


The people of the Tyrol are of the primitive 
sort, and their houses and their agriculture of 
the most simple kind. Their narrow valleys are 
well cultivated, and show Pa crops of rye, 
wheat, and what surprised me most, Indian 
corn, of which we saw large fields in Austria 
and in Italy. Their implements are of the rndest 
kind, their ploughs of wood, with sometimes a 
small iron point, like the tooth of the cultivator, 
their harrows and pitchforks of wood. They 
plough with a cow between shafts, or with two 
cows and a pole, but they more frequently dig 
over their small patches with a hoe. 

The women are beasts of burden, bearing such 
loads as I seldom ever saw men undertake in our 
land. With large baskets strapped to their 
shoulders, they climb the steep mountain sides 
and gather the small twigs and every tuft of 
grass, and carry huge piles upon their backs to 
their homes, as food for the cows and goats in 
winter. I saw them carrying home loads of rye 





and_ wheat in the same way: They were seen 
Ss, Some- 
jes a dog 


fastened to their rude carts with 
times a heifer or a donkey, and som 
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in the shaft doing the least of the hauling. More 
women than men are seen in the fields. 

In one place in Italy, where the rain haa 
washed down the dirt from the mountain, I saw 
several women, some old and some of them 
young, with large baskets strapped to their 
shoulders, holding perhaps two bushels, into 
which'men with pipes in their mouths shovelled 
the dirt, while the women stood patiently wait- 
ing, and when the baskets were full, they walked 
off and dumped them over their heads. 

I pitied the poor women. I do not suppose 
they would care to vote, or te be justices of the 

eace, but they may well claim to have their 
burdens made lighter, and there is certainly a 
good chance for reform. 

Of course there can be no refinement among 
such women. They are very repulsive in form 
and features. Many of them are disfigured by 
the goitre, Which makes them still more repul- 
sive. No womenin the world are so fair and 
fare so well as the women of America. Their 
lot is cast ina goodly land, and their sphere 
more clearly defined, their rights more carefully 
guarded, and their influence more strongly felt 
than in any other land. 

The Jew says, “I thank- thee that I was not 
made a woman.” ®ur Amcrican women may 
well be thankful that they are made “according 
to His will,” as the Jewish women say. 
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GO HOME, BOYS! 


Boys, don’t hang round the corners of the streets. 
If you have any thing to do, do it promptly, 
right on, then go home. Home is the place for 
boys. About the street corners, and at the sta- 
bles, they learn to talk slang, and they learn to 
swear, to smoke tobacco, and todo many other 
things which they ought not to do. 

Do your business, and then go home. If your 
business is play, play, and make a business of it. 
I like to see boys play géod, earnest, healthy 
games. If Iwas the town,I would give the boys 
a good, spacious playground. It should have 
plenty of soft green grass, and trees, and foun- 
tains, and broad space, to run, and jump, and 
to play suitable games. I would make it as 
pleasant, as lovely as it could be, and I would 
give it to the boys to play in, and when the play 
was ended, I would tell them to Go Home!— 
8. S. Scholar. 

a. 


COURAGE. 


Some three years ago, while performing in 
Philadelphia, a leopard, on the tamer’s back, qui- 
etly inserted one of her hind claws in his thigh, 
one of her fore claws in his shoulder, and all her 
teeth in his right side, and there held on, enjoy- 
ing the warm blood, while the sufferer, entirely 
suppressing pain and fear, tried to wriggle out 
of the grip, with so cool an appearance that only 
one other person perceived that there was any 
thing wrong. This gentleman said to the pro- 

rietor, “Mr. F——, that leopard is eating your 
Gecner up.” Mr. F—— theught not; but the 
other (also an @l showman) insisted, until an 
attendant was made to knock off the beast with 
anironbar. The wounded man would have pro- 
ceeded with his performance, but the proprietor 
called him out, and the exhibition was never 
again repeated. 





DEBT TO THE BIBLE. 


It often goes against the grain of young peo- 
ple to learn a long lesson in the Bible, but the 
experience of John Ruskin may make the work 
a pleasant one. 


John Ruskin, in his last ‘‘Letter to the Work- 
ing Men of Great Britain,” says of his early 
training: ‘My mother forced me, by steady dai- 
ly toil, to learn long chapters of the Bible by 
heart, as well as to read every syllable through 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse about once a 
year; and to that discipline I owe, not only a 

nowledge of the Book, which I find occasional- 
ly serviceable, but much of my general power 
of taking pains, and the best part of my taste in 
literature.” ~ 
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THE SCALES used by the U.S. Assay Office 
are of such extreme delicacy that the weight of 
a hair turns the balance. With the same ease, 
the differeneein the weight of a pair of eye-wink- 
ers is quickly determined. The weights used are 
made of aluminum, and might be compared to 
a snow-flake, 





Those scales are almost nice enough to weigh 
a man’s thoughts. 
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NEW BOOKS, 

Aunt Maper’s Story. By Sophie May. Per- 
haps Sophie May has not yet tried, like Dr. Holmes, 
to write as funny as she could, but this book is as 
full of fun as the sky is full of sunshine, the earth 
full of flowers, and the childish heart full of ingenu- 
ous wisdom. Published by Lee & Shepard. 


Acnt Jox’s Scrap Bac. By L. M. Alcott. A 
collection of the best short stories of this popular 
writer. Published by Roberts Brothers. 


Sine Sone, A Nursery Rhyme Book. By Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti. Quaint rhymes, with still quainter 
illustrations, which hide beneath the sparkle of wit, 
dainty counsels, and meanings of wisdom. Published 
by Roberts Brothers. 

AESTHETICS, OR THE ScrENcE OF Beauty. By 
John Bascom, Sixteen lectures forming a compact 
treatise on the principles of taste. Published by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

TeacnER’s Guibs. A companion to “Bartholo- 
mew’s Drawing Book, No. 1.” An explanatory 





work on & practical and popular system of elemen- 
tary drawing. Published by Woolworth, Ainsworth 
& Co, 














For the Companion. 


GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL, 

“O, mother, where’s my spelling-book ? 
And where’s my cap and slate? 

Dear, dear, I’ve lost my pencil box! 
I know I shall be late. 

And won’t you mend my jacket now? 
Please fix the pocket, too; 

For I have torn a great, big hole; 
’T will let my marbles through. 


“And now my reader,—there it is. 
O, mother, see my shoe! ° 

The string is broke, please put one in,— 
I guess I’ll make this do, 

For it is almost half-past eight, 
And Jamie will be here, 

Now I must have some gingerbread; 
Good-by, my mother dear. 


“There! I have left my bat up stairs, 
And that new base-ball, too! 

And I am captain of the club. 
I guess that never’ll do!”’ 


O, sad the house, and lone the heart, 
Where order is the rule; 
Where loving girls and noisy boys 
Ne’er hurry off to school. 
S. B. SAWYER. 





For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S GOOD TIME. 


How Johnny’s head ached that afternoon! 
But he tried hard to keep up, for his new sled, 
the “North Star,” was expected every minute. 
He must see that. : 

The pain, however, grew worse, and the poor 
head began to droop, until it rested on mam- 
ma’s shoulder, who, when she felt his hot cheeks, 
and saw his red eyes, said, “Johnny must go to 
bed.” 

Then she took him up stairs, undressed him, 
bathed his aching head, and put him in his snug 
little cot, in a room just out of herown. Very 
soon, he was fast asleep. 

The next morning, when Johnny opened his 
eyes, it was bright daylight; so bright, indeed, 
that it made his eyes ache. His face, tog, had a 
very queer feeling as he rubbed his hand over it; 
and, by the time he was fully awake, he began 
to think something was the matter. 

So he cried out, very loud, “Mamma, do come 
here quick!” 

She was soon at his bedside. 

“Why, my boy,” she said, quietly, as she 
looked at him, “‘you have a strange guest this 
morning.” 

“Who is it?”’ inquired Johnny, eagerly. 

“Q, only the measles,” said she, smiling. 


Johnny laughed a little, too; but in a moment 


added, ‘‘Can I slide on my new sled to-day?” 
“No, indeed, not for two weeks or more.” 


The little fellow looked pretty sober at this, 


buf said no more, for he really did not feel much 
like coasting, just then. 


An airy, pleasant room was made ready for 


Johnny and his unwelcome guest. 


The blinds were closed, curtains let down, and 
Johnny, wrapped in a blanket, was lifted out of 
his cot, and carried into the large, wide bed, 
with the headboard like the steeple of a meeting- 


house. 


and what do you think it was? 


Not muffins, nor buckwheat cakes, nor beef- 
steak and baked potatoes, nor even oatmeal 
pudding, which Johnny had every morning. 9, 


no! it was Indian meal gruel, and that was all. 


But the sick boy liked it, and was quite gay 


over his morning meal. 


“Mamma,” he said, smiling, “I almost think 








it is fun to’ have the measles, this porridge tastes 
so good.” 

About an hour afterwards, his mother came 
into the room with a cup in her hand, containing 
something that was not so pleasant to take as 
gruel. She told him it was medicine. In the 
other hand she held some straws, such as are 
used in making little picture frames. 

His sister Alice was arranging Christmas pres- 
ents, and had a large bunch of these pretty, clean 
straws. 

Passing through the room, mamma thought 
that Johnny could draw the saffron tea through 
a straw, and perhaps it would not taste so bitter. 

Johnny was quite amused with this new way 
of drinking, and almost before he thought of 
the bad taste the cup was nearly empty. 

He was not very sick, but uneasy and restless; 
and one night, he jumped right out of bed when 
sound asleep. The next morning, when told of 
it, he did not rememher any thing about such a 
feat. 

Papa, and mamma, and Alice read nice stories 
to him, and Christmas was soon coming. And 
what was best of all, papa thought that if he 
was patient and careful, he could be carried 
down stairs on that joyful day. 

Christmas morning came at last, and Johnny 
was so much better that he could go down into 
the parlor to see the presents. 

His sisters, Alice and Annie, came up to escort 
him. 

How his eyes danced when, mounted on his 
papa’s shoulder, he left the sick room; and how 
their eyes and feet danced, too, for they knew 
something which he did not. 

Down went the grand procession, Alice -in 
front, and little Annie bringing up the rear. 

The parlor door was flung wide open at their 
approach. It was darkened, and lights burning. 


Johnny wondered what all this meant, but 
very soon he could see all; for there, right in 
front of the mirror, stood a Christmas tree, 
which looked well; just like the ‘‘trees’’ which 
most of our little readers have seen recently. 





It was lighted with small candles, and white 
tissue paper cut to look like snow-flakes had ap- 
parently just fallen on the branches. Stars, bril- 
liants, bright red apples, and yellow oranges, 
and pop corn, too, decked the boughs; and there 
were so many nice gifts for Alice, Johnny and 
Annie, thatI have not time to tell you about 
them. 

Soon a queer-looking person, dressed all in fur, 
‘with a plump, jolly face, (it was a mask, you 
know) and a squeaky voice, announced herself 
as Madame Santa Claus. Who ever heard of 
that lady before! 

I dare say they all knew her the first minute, 
except little Annie, who was almost afraid, and 
did not know whether to laugh or cry, but soon 
began to laugh with the others, though it was 
hard to make her believe that it was only mam- 
ma. 

You may be sure they all had a merry time. 
And the little folks, and big folks, teo, were 
made very happy, not merely by the presents, 
but because every one was bright and joyous, 
and Johnny so delighted with his Christmas sur- 
prise. 

The tiny candles began to grow dim, and the 
little boy looked rather tired, so papa shouldered 
his small son once more, and carried him off to 
his quiet room to rest. 

This is a true story, and Johnny said, only a 
few days ago,— 

“What a good time I had when I was sick!— 
and then that Christmas tree.” 

ELEANOR VERNON. 





A vacanT mind takes all the meaning out of 
the fairest face. A sensual disposition deforms 
the handsomest features. A cold, selfish heart 
shrivels and distorts the best loosk. A mean, 
grovelling spirit takes all the character out of 
thecountenance. A cherished hatred transforms 








the most beautiful lineaments into an image of 
ugliness. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
SEVEN CONCEALED CAPES. 
That hen’! open her eyes soon, 
Say, ma, you go. 
The hatter astonished the multitude. 
G. & Co. delivered that for me. 
This beats all I ever did see, 
I do not flatter you. 
How can Avera live in such a place! 





Lucius. 
3. ° 


A HIDDEN WORD SQUARE. 
Judge Grabel said, “Bob, are you going to make 


any more rash promises? 


I am afraid lest you get 
into trouble?’”’ 


PuzzLERs. 
4. 
A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC, 


What ancient city traded oft in lambs, 

All precious stones and gold, wool, goats and rams? 
What birds of prey a weary prophet fed? 

Who, when the ark was moved, was smitten dead? 
Who suffered on a cross, I pray you tell? 

Whom did an angel find beside a well? 

What insect covered Egypt’s fertile land? 

What prince the death of Gedaliah planned? 
What priest confessed he felt ashamed, and wept? 
What child within the tabernacle slept? 

What a prayed three times a day? 
And who his brother once resolved to slay? 

With whom did geod Elijah’s robe remain? 

By what were seventy thousand persons slain? 


-| The above initials joined will clearly show 


The sense of “veritas in puteo.” ZETA. 


5. 


What dog renowned, 
A kind of hound, 
Resembles most 

A finger-post? 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


The State I live in. 
A hot place. 
To imagine. 


A girl’s name. J. A.W. 


7. 


I am a vessel. 
Behead me, I am a grain. 
Again, I am a preposition. 


Again, fam a beverage. FRANE, 





Conundrums. 
When is a fowl’s neck like a bell? When it is 
wrung for dinner. 


What does a grocer do with all his things before 
he sells them? Giyes them a weigh. 


Why are Western farmers dishonest? They al- 
ways crib their corn. 

What is the key to Darwin’s theory? Ape-parent- 
ly, it is the mon-key. 


What part of a railway train should receive the 
most scrupulous attention? The part immediately 
behind the engine; because that is the tender part. 








IN A VILLAGE SMITHY, 


At the annual meeting of the Smithshop Sun+ 
day school, Drumbo, Ireland, it was stated that 
the school had its origin in the village smithy, 
where the blacksmith’s sonthe present worthy 
superintendent of the schooland another, now 
in the far West, though mere boys themselves ¢. 
the time, some six or seven years since, induced 
a few little ones to meet on Sunday evenings for 
instruction. Their humble efforts were perse- 
vered in with much geal and faithfulness; and 
now the school founded thus by them, has above 
seventy names on its roll; has a staff of exccl- 
lent and devoted teachers; is well attended, and 
is doing a very great amount ¢f good in the 
neighborhood. 
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HAIR. 

The story is told that a bit of something which 
looked as if it might have been torn from an old 
trnnk, was once sent to an eminent English mi- 
croscopist, with the request that he would ascer- 
tain whether it was human skin or not. 

The professor found that there were some hairs 
on it, and from these he confidently decided that 
the bit of skin was human, and further, that it 
had once belonged to a person with a fair com- 
plexion. The fragment had been taken from 
the door of an old church in Yorkshire, concern- 
ing which there was a tradition that, a thousand 
years ago, a Danish robber had violated it. For 
this crime he was condemned to be flayed, and 
his skin nailed to the church-door. All traces of 
it had long disappeared, except under the broad- 
headed nails with which the door was studded, 
and from which the bit was taken. It is curious 
that the microscope should confirm this tradi- 
tion, proving that the skin was that of a man, 
and also of a light-haired man, such as the Danes 
were. 

It is evident, then, that human hair is different 
from all other hair. It more nearly resembles 
hog’s bristles than any thing else. Before we 
tell how it is different, we must give some de- 
scription of a human hair. 

Under the magnifying glass it presents the 
appearance of a tube of a light brown color, with 
lines running along each side, and wavy or zig- 
zag lines across. The lines at the sides are the 
fibres which form the walls or outside of the hair, 
and the wavy lines are the edges of the various 
layers or coats of the surface, which, as the hair 
gradually diminishes to a point, must overlap 
each other. A hairis thus like the stem of a 
tree, having bark, fibre, and sometimes pith in 
the middle. 

Hogs’ bristles, besides being about three times 
larger than a man’s hair, have much finer fibres. 
The wavy lines are much nearer together, which 
shows that the overlapping scales are thinner. 
There is no bark, and in the centre there is a 
dark cavity passing up through it. The finer 
hairs of the horse and ass are like those of a 
man, outside, but they are distinguished by hav- 
ing a dark pith in the middle. 

. The hairs taken from the fur of a cat, and 
that of a mole, are variegated by dark and 
light patches in irregular bands, across their sur- 
face. The scales are strongly marked on both 
sides, in the cat, but only on one side in the 
mole. The most remarkable in appearance are, 
however, the hairs of a bat, which have the out- 
er scales so projecting that they look like a chain 
of trumpet-shaped flowers, each stuck into the 
mouth of the other. 

The projections caused by the scales are called 
imbrications, and have a very imp6rtant pur- 
pose. Felt, flannel, cloth, carpet, could none of 
them be made, if it were not for this property of 
hair; for it must not be forgotten that wool is a 
kind of hair. And wool is good, acevrding to 




















‘ 
the closeness of its imbrications. 


Saxon wool is 
the finest, having 2,720 toaninch. Merino comes 
next, with 2,400. When the scales are larger 
they are more easily felt, but not so easily felted. 

The best felt hats are made of lamb’s wool 
and rabbit’s fur, which are not interwoven, but 
pressed, beaten, and worked together, between 
damp cloths._ 

It is because the fibres of the wool are worked 
closer, together that our woollen stockings al- 
ways become smaller; as well as thicker, when 
they” are washed, or, as some would say, the 
stockings become more stocky 
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" AN, ESCAPE. 
The following is one notable instance of the great 
value of the telegraph: 


The President of one of the leading Western roads, 
who resides a hundred miles out of Chicago, was 
visiting in Hartford, Ct., when the fire occurred. 
He started from New York on Monday evening, 
when in the same train he found three cars full of 
ruffians and burglars, bound for Chicago, who all 
paid their fares and behaved themselves so quietly, 
that the conducter could not eject them. Yet he, 
and the President, and the police knew what sort of 
characters they were. 

On reaching Albany the President telegraphed 
Gen. Sheridan of the fact, and requested a telegram 
at Cincinnati or at a point this side of Chicago. 
The General telegraphed that he had five thousand 
troops, and could safely protect all inhabitants and 
property. This telegram was read aloud in the train, 
and most of the rowdies got off before reaching 
Chicago. 


——_——_—_———. 


GENEROSITY. 


Here is a remarkable instance of unselfishness. 
A clerk in the post-office department at Washington 
has refused promotion, giving as his reason that he 
is a single man, has no intention of getting married, 
and his present salary is more than sufficient for his 
support; that, as his father is employed in the de- 
partment, his own promotion might give rise to un- 
pleasant gossip and charge of favoritism, and that 
as a fellow-clerk in his division contemplates mar- 
riage and has long hoped for promotion, an increase 
of salary would be more acceptable to his friend than 
to himself. For these reasons he respectfully de- 
clines promotion at present, saying that the time 
may come when he will stand in need of a larger sal- 
ary, in which case he will not hesitate to accept 
clerical preferment. 

Se ened 


EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


A Zanesville (O.) paper relates a strange but 
charming story of the effects of music. A young la- 
dy, living about four miles from that city, isin the 
habit of performing on the violin a beautiful air—a 
religious song—and her brother playing an accompa- 
niment on the flageolet. It has been noticed for 
some time when this air is played that a beautiful 
bird, known as the golden winged warbler, comes 
and hovers on the wing; only comes when this piece 
is being played, and is not seen at any other time. 
When any one desires to see the bird, the lady plays 
this air on the violin, but it never comes in response 
te any other seng, and only when the young lady 
plays. 





_ 
A THRIFTY WOMAN. 


During the past season a young New Hampshire 
woman gave special attention to the eight eyes of a 
prolific potato, that weighed only five ounces, and, 
without half trying, digged about the hills with such 
success that they yielded more than thirty pounds 
of the finest tubers. She lives at Grafton, and is al- 
so in the grafting line. ‘Last April and May,’ so 
the Mirror and Farmer tells us, ‘‘she set very near 
three thousand scions at home and away from home. 
Among them were pears, apples, gages, cherries, 
plums—the gold drop and royal purple.” That girl 
don’t talk about her “‘rights,’”’ but takes them. 





—_——.___—_—_ 


UNLUCKY WIND. 


We heard of a tornado that blew all a hen’s feath- 
ers off, once, but here the wind did worse: 


Recently, as Mr. Wiley, a tin peddler, was just 
getting on to his cart, from a house in Dresden, a 
xen was blown by the high wind directly under his 
horse’s feet, frightening the horse, which ran and 
overset the cart, and broke Mr. Wiley’s left arm just 
ahove the wrist. “It is an ill wind that blows” 
hens under horses’ feet. 


———_>—___—_—_ 


WORSE THAN SWALLOWING SWORDS. 


Gustave Tonnetz, long celebrated in Paris as the 
“swallower of sabres,”’ has died of a disease caused 
by his drinking habits. It was reported at first that 
he had died from swallowing sabres, but this is a 
mistake. He could stand the swallowing of sabres, 
but the whiskey which he swallowed was too much 
for him. One swallow, it is said, does not make a 
summer, but a good many swallows—which usually 
follow one swallow—made a summary end of Ton- 
netz, just as it has made and will continue to make 
of others who dabble with liquor. 





+. —— 


A BOY FARMER. 


The editor of the Maine Farmer was made happy 
by receiving the following letter: 


Last spring father gave me some land, and told me 
Ishould have all I could raise on it. I harvested 
two bushels of nice shelled corn; one bushel of yel- 
low-eyed beans, and five bushels of potatoes. Iam 
nine years old. Do you think any little boy that 
reads the Farmer has done a 

° RANKIE L. PAINE. 


—_ > 





THE SAME REASON. 


A “bumptious” traveller, overtaking an old Pres- 
byterian minister, whose nag was much fatigued, 
quizzed the old gentleman upon his “turn out.”’ 

“A nice horse, yours, doctor! Very valuable 
beast, that—but what makes him wag his tail so, 
doctor?” 

pai C as you have asked me, I will tell you. It 
is for the same reason that your tongue wags so—a 





sort of natural weakaiess,”’ 





SILVER TrprED SHors.—Shoes are an important 
item in the expense of clothing children, as every 
parent will understand. They invariably wear out 
their shoes at the toe first, and not unfrequently bes 
fore the other parts are a quarter worn. Children’s 
shoes with Silver or Copper Tips never wear out at 
the toe, and last twice as long. Remember this.—N. 
Y. Post. 








HARD TO FIND. 
Search the world through, ‘tis hard to find 
A place of perfect happiness; 
So prone to evil are mankind, 
ie way to it they often miss; 
Though some have wealth, it does not bring 
Them peace by day, nor rest by night; 
Nor is there any other thing 
Will these secure, but “‘doing right.” 
But Boys, when they desire new “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete 
Can find a “Suir” at GEORGE FENNO'S, 
3-1 Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
—It 


Byer =trs COCOAINE is the best ——— 
ng. vt 








OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
_ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 38—tf 
$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
ie) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
45-1 
ALL’S Vegetabie Sicilian Hair Renewer prevents 
the hair from turning gray, and restores hair to its 
natural color. 2—It 


T4E= Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to stop your 
Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections before they 








run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 1—2t_ 
ICE PRESENTS of Furs for Ladies and Children 
Also Hats for Men and Boys, can be found in large 
variety at JACKSON & CO.'S, 59 Tremont St. 1—It 
ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
anne yment that pays from $4 to $8 per ‘* Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM ; 7 








& CO., 292 Washjngton, St., ~ 
2t 
E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 
= and full particulars FREE. 
boro’, Vt. 


lass. 





S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 

2—ly_ 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 

a  -ae & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
o—ly 


Vy ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E, COOKE, 
Principal. 50—6t 











Cures SORE THROAT. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 

Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pino Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 


Y ° 
Vay tions generally. 
Ne Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes epeshiing ms the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
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Our pines are trees of healing. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 





kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass, 
45-8 


it 
_ WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 


After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement:) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
st t 


Ye ea WHISTLES for imitating all 








IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. rmy Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 


PROTRUDING toe is not a ant thing, say 
nothing about health and comfort. SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes never wear out at the toe, 
For Sale by all Dealers. 2—4t 
HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRIN TER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples Free. Address H. W. Ht d, 
iy Hartford, Conn. 


UST THINK. Your name neatly printed on two 
dozen nice visiting cards for only 10 cents. 
Address H. E. LANG & CO., 
No. 138 S. Morgan Street, 
2—It Chicago, Tl. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS of every de- 

scription always on hand. Packets of 100 varieties 
used, $1; 75, 50 cts.; 50, 25 cts.; 35 unused, 50 cts.; 20 un- 
used, 25 cts.; 100 scarce stamps, $5. Send stamp 5 ame 
list. < A. NUTTER, 148 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. 








d—le 








. . 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 

the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs anda plete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


4 bet ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curieus little novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful Be. Sent 
y mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. *48— 











WANTED.~ Agents ($20 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch”’ (alike en 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, I1., or St. Louis, Mo. *2—ly 


~TENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and direc- 
tions, 50c. Ornamental styles, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, 75c. Writing, 75c. Old English, $l. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of all kinds these neat 
little marking devices are unsurpassed. Every_family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
designs mailed on receipt of stamp. All orders promptly 
filled. Address E. W. WALL, Ashland, Mass. 51—4t 
RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. A month- 
ly magazine. Each number contains twenty-four 
pages of beautiful new music, and original reading mat- 
ter. $20 worthof music in every volume. Only $1 00a 
year, with elegant premiums for clubs. Specimen copies 
containing a large amount of choice music, and full par- 
ticulars, sent on receipt often cents. Catalogue of music 
sent free. Address S. BRAINARD’S oman = oO. 











NEM LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location, H. M. WiItiarp, A. M., Pres., 
Miss MARY O. CARTER, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
aratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, See’y, Fisherville, N.H. | 44—19teow 
ROCLAMATION EXTRAORDINARY!!! 
HEAR YR, HEAR YE, each and every reader of the 
Youtn's Companron! You are hereby commanded and 
enjoined from subscribing to any Newspaper, Magazine or 
Periodical whatsoever, until you have seen HAPPY 
HOURS, an Iilustrated Magazine for all classes. Each 
number contains something ofinterest to everybody. ‘THE 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, within the 
reach ofall. Only 25 Cents ayear. Specimen Copies, 
Five Cents. Address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 
5 !—2t 


Ann St., New York. 
M AGI THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
¥ ¢ ical Magic, by which Fitty Instruc- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments.may be performed 
with ease and perfect safety. This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Rod, and all other neces- 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
féHowing: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow: 

















aslow as $5 per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be dene at home), 
Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 
Call on or address 
E & PECK 


RIC ‘ 
323 Washington Street, corner West, 
1— Boston, Mass. 


Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you. 
want to laugh right out, send for one and 
our request will be granted. Price 20c. 
wo for 35c, F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 


2—8t cyte 











*§)$6500 REWARD is offered by 
"8 


the proprietor of Dr. 

Catarrh Remedy for a oan of 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggi cts’~ 


1—13t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Cempany have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
may expertness, are unequalled in this or ‘any other coun- 

ry. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
— than any watches whatever of American manutac- 

ure. 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 

—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


\ Buy None But RYDER’S 


(Pam VY (‘Tue Onty Perrecr Dorrar En- 
GINE, with Silver Plated Fly Wheel, 
Piston, Cylinder, taking steara at both 
ends, Steam Chest, Brass Boiler and 

mp. Warranted superior to any in 

the market, willgo, and carry revolv- 

ing Toys, Machinery, &c. Send $1.30, 

=» and we willsend by mail, postage paid, 

Corey Bro’s & Co. 508 D’w’y, N. ¥ 


41—ly 












THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSPITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
— - Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician. 


PATENTS 





Solicited by MUNN & C@., Pub- 
lishers of Scientific American, 37 


Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
a hlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 





ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat duced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the air—To make a lead tree 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 
lobules—Ruby crystals—and forty other ex So 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New k. 43 


tions how to obtain Patents, free. 


A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New Cet 
sts by counties and large cities, 140 oe of Mechan- 
ics 





1 movements, Patent Laws and for obtaining Pa+ 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. *46—8t 
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